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130 Rooms .130' bath Rooms 
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LEADING HOTELS: 


PALACES 
Majestic 

egresce 
Ruhl 


‘CLASS A 


Angleterre 
Atlantic 
Continental 

Le Palace 

Plaza & France 


Regina 
Royal 
Savoy 


Empereurs 
Gallia 

Le Grand H6tel 
Louvre 
Luxembourg 
Mediterranée 
Metropole 
Mont-Boron 
O’Connor 
Nicea 

La Paix 


CLASS B 


Alexandra 
Alhambra 

Astoria 
Beau-Rivage 

Gd Hotel de Cimiez 


‘SOUTH AFRICA 


Modern Travel ina New 
Land of Many Wonders 


UST beyond “The Riviera of the 

Southern Hemisphere”—cn the stately 
Cape of Good Hope —you may visit 
“The World’s Last Frontier” — Diamond 
Mines, the Golden Rand, Victoria Falls, 
strange Kaffir kraals — all in ease and 
comfort. Luxurious “Castle” liners take 
you — weekly sailings — from England 
(Southampton) to Capetown and other 
African ports—one of the pleasantest 
voyages in the world. 


Tours cAround Africa 


General Passenger Agents in the United States and Canada 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
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New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit Minneapolis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 
Vancouver Montreal Toronto 
aera 


CLASS C 


Albion 

Busby 

Brice 

Chatham 

Edward’s 

Excelsior Hotel Funel 
Grimaldi 

Londres 

Merveille 

Pare 


Richmond 

St. Ermins 

Suéde & Cosmopolitan 
Trianon 


CLASS D 


English Montmorency 
Europe 
Gounod 


Les Palmiers 
Paris 

Petrograd & Plage 
Queen’s 

Splendid 

Suisse 

Le Terminus 
Vendéme 
West-End 
Westminster Helvétique 
Nations 
Bristol 
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MAS 


foreign capital. All the bubbling zest 


“The loveliest land that human eyes 
have ever seen” 


ENTRANCING trip of fascinating 


interest to a gay and scintillating 


of Latin life and laughter in a match- 


less Southern climate. 


CRUISES 10 TO 17 DAYS 


Including 


5160 
afloat and ashore up 


all expenses 


Express Sailings Tuesdays and Saturdays 
Regular Fare: One Way $85 up. Round Trip $160 up 
MIAMI via HAVANA $100. 


WARD LINE 


Foot of WallStreet. Tel. John 4600. New York 


sw Or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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At the best Mediterranean Season— 


al, and visiting out-of-the-way : 
: | a places that few travelers know | 


ee tee f Vid i! 
Pe ee 8 ae RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


- Mediterranean Spring Cruise 


Sailing, April 7, on the S. S. “Carinthia”—Rates, $725 and upward 

{ The only cruise that is timed to be in the Mediterranean at the most perfect season of its 
delightful year—when the weather is settled, the sun bright and the bright flowers in bloom. 

QRarely visited and picturesque places are on its program—walled Ragusa in Jugo-Slavia; 
medieval Trau on its tiny island; Spalato, built within the walls of Diocletian’s vast palace, 
and quaint Cattaro; white Casablanca, Rabat and Oriental Salé in Morocco; Malaga in 
southern Spain; Valetta, the fortress city of Malta. In addition, it visits the historic cities that 
are traditional with Mediterranean cruises—Naples, Algiers, Tunis, Nice, Palermo, Venice, etc. 


Only six weeks from New York to New York 
Ideal for a Spring trip to Europe by the favorite southern route. Four |weeks from New 
York to Naples, with visits en route to 18 delightful Mediterranean cities, and generous 
programs of sight-seeing and shore excursions. Price includes homeward passage on Cunard 
liners any time during the year. Send for the booklet—“Tue MepDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE.” 


Mediterranean Winter Cruise—January 21, on the S. S. “Carinthia” 


FOUR WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Jan. 28 to Feb. 27, on the “Samaria” Feb. 29 to Mar. 30, on the “Samaria” 
Feb. 9 to March 5, on the “Columbus” Mar. 31 to April 17, on the “Samaria” 


North Cape Cruise—June 27, on the S. S. “Carinthia” 
Land Cruises to California Tours to Europe & South America 


— RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Cor. Beacon & Park Streets, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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DE LUXE CRUISES 


O PORTO RICO! To Santo Domingo! “Islands 
of Enchantment”—miraculous garden spots of trop- 
ical loveliness enriched by four hundred years of Spanish 
splendor. Your route passes through superlative beauty, 
looking into every nook and corner of tourist interest. 


11 DAYS 


ALL EXPENSES $160 up 


Magnificent S. S, “Coamo” or “San Lorenzo” your home for 
entire cruise. Orchestra. Dancing. Fascinating motor sightsee- 
ing trips included in rate. Stop-overs permitted, in which case 
you may elect to stay at the Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel, San Juan. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


Cruise Department, 25 Broadway, New York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agent 
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Pleas Lime in J APAN 


BLOSSOMS ... famous the world over. The 
plum, the peach, the pear. Ah, then the lovely cherry-blossom 
season. After that—wistaria and peonies. A gorgeous proces- 
sional from February to June. Sail on Japanese Liners with 
celebrated European cuisine and Japanese courtesy and serv- 
ice. Modern 22,000-ton seagoing palaces with a unique Oriental ON REQUEST 


touch. 
To JAPAN—CHINA—PHILIPPINES pets 
: sae S “Japan” 
Fortnightly sailings from San Francisco and Seattle, Guedvanel 
with frequent sailings from Los Angeles Literature 
New York 
10 Bridge St. Los Angeles 
i 19 Biltmore Hotel 
Chicago Arcade 
) W. Monroe St. 
Seattle Or any local 
y loca 
801 ist Ave. 
canes R: R: or S. S: 
San Francisco Agent 


551 Market St. 
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Bae Che Luxay Crude BO 
«Mediterranean 


PALESTINE EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertainment, on board 
the “‘Rotterdam.”* Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights 
in interesting Old World lands, 
By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 7th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1928 
Under the Horranp-America Line’s own management 
THE “‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for 
the magnificence and comfort of 
her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the 
high ‘standards of service and eZ 
management on board. s 


71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes *Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Beirut, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and 
Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second 
call), Monaco, and the Riviera. 


Carefully planned shore excursion in charge of 
American Express Co. Stopover in Europe if desired. 


For choice selection of ac- 
commodations make reser- 
vations now. Cost of 
Cruise $955 up. Number of 
guests limited. 


Other 
1928 Luxury Cruises 


WEST INDIES 
by the superb oil 


{Illustrated Folder ‘“T’? on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York es ris eee * 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, aes M 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, Jan. 28 - Feb. 15 
ew Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, Mar. 17 
Montreal, Winnipeg. Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 
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Summer of 1928 
Visit 
5 Countries 
— All Expenses 


See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, France 
—or Italy, France, Switzerland—with a personally- 
conducted COLLEGIATE TOUR. Weekly sailings 
during May, June, July, August, 1928. Congenial 
parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras on 
shipboard. $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing 
expenses on sea and land—including round trip, 
Tourist Third Cabin ocean passage on famed Cana- 
dian Pacific ships, extensive sight-seeing programs, 
good hotel accommodations, all tips abroad. Itiner- 
aries now ready for 1928, giving ‘“‘most travel value 
forthe money.”’ Write for free illustrated booklet. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 66, 510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGIATE TOURS 


via Canadian Pacific 
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IMPERIAL ROME’S NOBLEST TEMPLE IN THE EAST 


The Temple of Bacchus at Baalbek is one of the most beautiful buildings that have survived the cen- 
turies of chaos which followed the downfall of Rome’s great empire. The mighty portal is in itself 
an architectural masterpiece so perfect are its proportions and so exquisite its carven decorations. ° 
The three huge stones that form the lintel and the massive doorposts forty feet high form a har- 
monious unit possessing extraordinary grace. Within the doorway are seen the fluted half-columns of 
the cella with their richly sculptured Corinthian capitals and the niches in which eilded statues once 
stood. Vandalism and warfare have obliterated many of the details of this magnificent edifice, but it 
still remains one of the most impressive temples of the ancient worla. 
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AALBEK, that ancient city of Syria which was consecrated 
to the worship of Baal, possesses some of the most im- 
pressive ruins that have survived the downfall of the 
nan Empire. Its foundations are prehistoric and have prob- 
7 been in existence since the time men first began to build 
2s. The remains of the Roman temples which still stand to 
zle the eye are in such an excellent condition that one may 
ily imagine the architectural magnificence that existed nearly 
snty centuries ago when Baalbek was known as Heliopolis, 
city of the sun-god, 

3aalbek is unfamiliar to the majority of travelers in the Near 
st. Of the thousands of tourists who take the winter cruise 
ut the Mediterranean, few penetrate so far into the interior 
Syria. Baalbek lies midway between Beirut and Damascus, 


it is some seventeen miles north of the main highway con- 
‘ting these two cities. 


The more leisurely traveler, for whom 


em 


THE GIANT MONOLITH ABANDONED IN BAALBER’S QUARRY 


THE MIGHTY ‘RUINS OF ANCIENT HELIOPOLIS 


The Syrian City of the Sun-God at Baalbek — Architectural Miracles Performed Twenty 
Centuries Ago—The Largest Stones Ever Moved by Man—Rome’s Grandeur in the East 


By MATE DEV OSSE ERAGE BIER Y 


time and schedule hold no urge, must make special and somewhat 
complicated arrangements to visit these superb ruins. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way is to charter an automobile 
either at Beirut or Damascus, depending upon the direction of 
one’s itinerary, being careful to ascertain beforehand that one’s 
accident policy insures against the carelessness of Syrian chauf- 
feurs as well as against the dangers of the irrigation ditches 
which traverse Syrian byroads. Then trust in Allah to get there 
safely! During the rainy winter season the foot-deep layer of 
dust which makes summer traveling very unpleasant, becomes 
an ocean'of sticky mud and slime and puts the roads into a 
condition almost impassable for motor vehicles. 

The alternative is to go by the railway, a line which is not 
much longer than its name of “Société des Chemins de Fer de 
Damas, Hama et Prolongements.” One cannot be sure whether 
the Prolongements refers to the company’s intention to extend 


fe eo 


is titanic monolith which would probably weigh more than a thousand tons was doubtless intended by the builders of the City of the Sun-God 


form a part of the outer walls of the acropolis. 
on the hill three-quarters of a mile away baffles our comprehension. 


iller. Perhaps a long incline was built from the quarry to the temple wall. 
To construct the walls and temples of Baalbek must have required an incred- 


h at a time, by balancing them back and forth on wooden rollers. 


How a stone of this size could be moved from here to the foot of those six pillars seen stand- 
Yet the ancient engineers solved this problem with stones only a little 


Then the blocks may have been moved slowly up, a fraction of an 


-amount of labor. Thousands of slaves—Britons, Goths, Egyptians, Nubians, Greeks, Jews and Vandals—were probably subjected to years of 
heart-breaking labor in order that the city’s triune deity, Jupiter Heliopolitanus, might be nobly honored. 
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A PANORAMA OF THE CITY OF THE SUN-GOD 


Twenty centuries of turbulence have failed to obliterate entirely the grandeur and magnificence of ancient Heliopolis. Earthquake after earthqut 
has shaken the acropolis, citadels have been built from its stones, time and time again the city has been stormed by armies, sacked by vandals. 


defaced by Moslem iconoclasts, yet Baalbek remains today one of the most beautiful mass of ruins in the ancient world. 
over the heaped stones of the acropolis. 


the line, or whether it mere- 
ly anticipates the indefinite 
prolongation of the arrival 
and departure of each train. 

The traveler need not as- 
similate a great amount of 
historical and archeological 
data before visiting Baalbek 
for the simple reason that 
comparatively little is known 
about this ancient city. We 
find three separate refer- 
ences in the Book of Joshua 
to “Baal-gad in the valley of 
the Lebanon under Mount 
Hermon.” On ancient As- 
syrian and Egyptian inscrip- 
tions the settlement is re- 
ferred to as Balbiki, or a 
center of the worship of 
Baal. When, in the course 
of history, the Greek con- 
quest overtook this locality, 
the Greeks identified Baal 
with their sun-god Helios, 
and accordingly changed 
Balbiki to Heliopolis. 

Next, history tells us that 
the Romans in their turn 
placed Jupiter as supreme 
deity over the temples. Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Bacchus 
were also worshipped here 
at various times, the best 
preserved temple being that 
dedicated to the latter god. 
Latin inscriptions have been 
deciphered which declare 
that a temple, erected under 
Antoninus Pius (138-161 
A. D.) and finished by Cara- 
calla (211-217 A. D.), was 
dedicated to the “great 


American Colony, Jerusalem 


The Court of the Altar is flanked by exidrae in which visitors are thought to 
have taken shelter in inclement weather. The statues which filled the niches 
have long since been destroyed by image-abhorring Mohammedans. 


In this picture we look™ 


Beyond is the modern city and in the distance the snow-clad range of the Lebanons. 


gods” of Heliopolis, T 
Empress of Septimus Se 
rus was the daughter of 
priest of Baal. Her nephe 
born at Homs, Syria, in 
A. D., took the title” 
Heliogabalus upon being 2 
pointed high priest to f 
sun-god, but soon exchang 
his priestly garments fort 
royal purple of an Emper 
of Rome. Later, he erect 
a temple to Baal on & 
Palatine Hill. : 
Constantine the Gre 
suppressed these _ pa 
forms of worship, and und 
his influence the splend 
of ancient Heliopolis beg 
to wane, for it was he w> 
placed the first Christil 
Bishop over the heathen # 
habitants to regulate the 
morals. Theodosius t 
Great, in his zeal for pr 
moting Christianity, went — 
far as to tear down a gre 
part of the Temple of Juy 
ter in order to erect a Chr 
tion church on its site. : 
When the Arabs und 
Abu Ubeida conqueré 
Damascus and other parts ~ 
Syria in 634 A. D., Baalbe 
was also taken. These Ara” 
were so impressed with t/ 
immensity and grandeur 
the remaining structures th’ 
they attributed the larg 
temple to Solomon, and th» 
maintain that the city w 
given by him as a dow 
to the Queen of Sheba. J} 
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e Temple of Bacchus is larger than the Parthenon and there is perhaps no similar edifice outside of Greece that is more impressive. Originally it 
's surrounded by forty-two columns, each fifty-two and a half feet in heiyht. A number of the columns have been destroyed by earthquakes and can- 
n-balls, but the nearest peristyle seen in this picture is nearly perfect. Baalbek—or Heliopolis as the ancients called it—became a Roman colony in 


- first century A. D. However, The Temple of Bacchus, 


at as it. may, the’ con- 
ering Arabs, ‘for rea- 
ns of defense, very 
9on transformed the 
cropolis into a citadel, 
ing the pillars demol- 
ied by earthquakes and 
nquerors to build a 
gh wall with ramparts, 
wers and loopholes. 
Throughout the Middle 
yes, because of its stra- 
zi¢ «=6position in com- 
anding the Lebanon val- 
y and because of its 
oximity to the great 
ravan routes, the Acro- 
lis of Baalbek figured 
an important fortress. 
t the time of the Cru- 
des it fell to the great 
leikh Saladin (1175). A 
ccession of conquerors, 
luding Hulagu with 
; Asiatic hordes and 
mur the Lame with his 
irtars, took and_ lost 
is stronghold until it 
ll under the sway of 
= Ottoman Empire. 
iring the World War it 
is occupied first by the 
mans and then by the 
itish. Today, France 
ntrols this historic bat- 
field. 

Above a broad and fer- 
> plain watered by the 
ontes and shaded by 
> snow-capped Leba- 


be 
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RESTORATION OF THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS 


The conspicuous extravagance with which Heliopolis honored the god of wine is 
obvious from this reconstruction of the interior of his temple. Here is none of the 
austerity and sobriety of the older Roman temples. In a profusion of ornaments the 
influence of a luxury-loving Orient proclaims itself. The licentious orgies which accom- 
panied the worship of the Sun-God were notorious throughout the Roman Empire. 
When the perfumed and epicene Helioyabalus came from Syria to Rome he called him- 
self “high priest of the Sun-God” and erected a temple to that deity on the Palatine 
hill. Later Constantine the Great, convert and reformer, began the suppression of the 
Pagan cults at Baalbek and consecrated a bishop to rule over the new see. In this 
reconstruction of the Temple of Bacchus we are looking toward the great staircase 
leading toward the altar. Beyond is the Holy of Holies which only priests were 
permitted to enter and from which oracles were given forth. 


along with most of the other buildings, dates from the days of Antoninus Pious who 
laid their foundations. 


nons from whence came 
the famous cedars for 
Solomon’s Temple rises 
this majestic Acropolis 
which bears recorded in 
age-worn stone the en- 
during testimony of cen- 
turies of prehistoric sun 
worship, of Greek cul- 
ture and classic art, of 
Roman grandeur and 
magnificence, of Byzan- 
tine Christianity, of Ara- 
bic warfare, of barbaric 
invasion, and of Moslem 
iconoclasm. This is what 
makes Baalbek extraordi- 
nary for there are few 
places in the world where 
one is privileged to behold 
sO many relics of so 
many dead civilizations 
upon a single site. More- 
over, these relics are suf- 
ficiently well preserved to 
afford a very comprehen- 
sive idea of their vastness 
and splendor, their sym- 
metry and beauty, their 
composition and design. 

For our pilgrimage to 
the venerable ruins of 
Heliopolis: we chose, of 
the two possible ways, to 
go by car. With one re- 
straining hand on the arm 
of our speed-mad chauf- 
feur and with the other 
clutching the side of the 
chief product of Detroit, 
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THE LEANING COLUMN ON THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS 


One of the columns on the temple of Bacchus has fallen against the wall but the drums of which 
it is composed have not broken apart so firmly are they held together by iron clamps. The superb 
columns which still surround this temple are surmounted by beautiful Corinthian capitals on which 
rest the remains of a lofty entablature decorated with a magnificent double frieze. The size of 
the base of the columns and the stones used in the entablature is obvious from the two huge 
blocks in the foreground. The perfection of the workmanship of the ancient stone masons 1% 
everywhere apparent. The skill which swung these huge stones into place and made them conform 
to the harmonious design of the architect has rarely been excelled. 


Michigan, we leit Zahleh, a popular S 
summer resort, and sped along bump 
over the unimproved road which was 
conduct us to Baalbek. Long before 

could see any trace of the village on 
flat plain spread out before us like a 
taken from the air, our eyes discerned 
tall columns, surmounted by a corn 
These we immediately recognized from@ 
guide-book description to be the remaf 
of The Temple of the Sun-God. 

We were indeed glad that we had chos 
the automobile route, for in no other Wj 
could we have obtained the same views 
the Acropolis as by this long and devig 
approach. It is difficult for the approaé€ 
ing traveler to appreciate at first the m 
tude of these columns, but after travel 
for several miles without apparently cox 
ing any nearer to them we realized that 
was their immense size and not our pré 
imity which had made them visible so so@ 
As we gazed upon the lofty mounta 
peaks which tower over the Valley of 
Lebanon, we began to understand that sim 
a mighty edifice was absolutely essential] 
the work of man was to compete with# 
handiwork of a generous Mother Nati 
from whom the unknown architect doubf 
less drew his inspiration. 

One who has always pictured Baalbe 
as a mass of ruins in the midst of a vas 
wilderness must reconstruct his ideas, fé 
this relic of perished civilizations is inhd 
ited by people who go on living apparenti 
quite comfortably oblivious to the anciem 
glory which overshadows their every-day 
pursuits. As we drew nearer, our eyes 
ways on the gigantic pillars of the Temple 
of the Sun, the green of prosperous 
chards of apricot and olive, the mingléd 
white and brown of white-washed and sut 
baked dwellings, and the vari-colored maz 
of bazaars which line the winding street 
of a modern Syrian village began to unfolé 
before us. To the left of the village, bu 
dominating it from every angle, rose th 
ancient Acropolis. 

However, before we entered this moder 
saalbek, we left our car to inspect the a 
cient quarries which furnished many 6 
the construction stones for the temples an 
the walls. Here still lies a colossal hew# 
block which has never been entirely sep 
arated from the parent rock, Some arch® 
ologists advance the theory that it wal 
abandoned because of some imperfection if 
the stone, while others conjecture that it 
excavation was interrupted by the om 
slaught of a conquering host. At all events 
it was doubtless intended for use in th 
construction of the outer wall as there aré 
still to be seen three stones of almost equ 
size and like formation in the foundations 
near The Temple of the Sun-God. 

The dimensions of this block are astound! 
ing, and at no great distance a persot 
posed upon its surface appears to be a meré 
pigmy. Measuring thirteen feet in width 
fourteen feet in height, seventy-one fee 
in length, and weighing at least one thow 
sand tons, it defied our imagination to con 
ceive how such a mass of stone could be 
transported a distance of three-fourths o 
a mile, and then raised to the top of the 
Acropolis substruction, twenty-three fee 
high, Whether those mighty ancients were 
acquainted with engineering principles un 
known to us today, or whether these feat: 
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e accomplished by means of thou- 
s of human hands and backs, we 
only conjecture. 
his huge stone is called by the na- 
s Hajar el-Hubla, the “Stone of the 
gnant Woman.” One version of the 
] tradition concerning it relates that 
those days there were giants, and 
t this stone was being carried out 


ypped the stone where it now lies to 
wondered at by thousands of gen- 
tions of the curious. 
rom here we climbed a small hill 
view the village. In general contour 
found it resembled many another 
rian village of equal size, except that 
albek has been especially favored 
th an abundance of cool spring 
iter. Ras el-Ain to the east of the 
lage is a remarkably clear pure 


moisture for the gardens, and 
lume to the many refreshing streams 
t rush along beside the streets. With 

elevation of thirty-eight hundred 
et the climate is likewise very agree- 
le, and Baalbek has long been con- 
Hered by the inhabitants of the sur- 
unding countryside to be an ideal 
mmer and health resort. Both the 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN-GOD 
ong before he reaches Baalbek the traveler sees these six magnificent 
jlumns silhouetted against the sky. They are all that now remains 
anding of the ruined Temple of the Sun-God. Formerly fifty-eight 
f these columns surrounded the great temple. Today their drums. lie 
; scattered /on the ground bad 


In order to obtain the lead and iron which held the 
columns together the Arabs have made ugly incisions 
‘ in the stone. 


climate and the water supply have un- 
doubtedly been the factors which have 
made this location such a popular one 
throughout all the ages. Our general 
impression will always be one of bright 
green-fringed springs bursting forth in 
a beautiful plain colored red with oxide 
of iron and guarded by six lone senti- 
nels of antiquity—the pillars of the 
Sun Temple—while over all the snow- 
peaked head of the grand “Old Man” 
(Djebel Sannin) seemed to smile with 
benign indulgence upon the works of 
man, 

As we came down the hill and en- 
tered inside the walls of the village, 
we were always in sight of the Acrop- 
olis: which, unlike that at Athens, is 
not placed high above. the city, but is 
only sufficiently elevated to afford a 
commanding view from every side. We 
noted first the outside walls which form 
its foundations, and here we saw three 
huge blocks of granite similar to the 
above-mentioned stone left in the 
quarries. Their massiveness has been 
adequately described by Lewis Gaston 
Leary: “Look at them as long as you 
will, you can never fully see their big- 
ness. Yet if only one were taken out 
of the wall, a space would be left large 
enough to contain a Pullman sleeping- 
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THE TEMPLE OF VENUS | 
Heliopolis accorded to the goddess of love a tervent worship .which 
expressed itself in strange and exotic’ rites that filled the early ‘Christiaris 
with horror. This temple of Venus is a beautiful example of the. florid 
style of the later Roman architecture. At one time it served as Greek 
chapel and the remains of crosses can‘ still be-seen,’ sh 
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pilasters, we were 
meticulous completene 
cient art. 

A thoroughly modern touch was BAALBZEXK’S HERCULEAN MASONRY 
given by our guide who described 19 Some of the Stone that went into the Duilding of the found 
us in a careless confusion of several tion walls of the Temple of the Sun-God are probaly the larg 


langwapes, since anything’not Arabic <st ever handled by man At one potst there ace farce encr- 
is sappesed te be understood by al) mous blocks set into the wall twenty icet above the ground. 

- - * These blocks rane between sixty-three and sixty-four feet in 
franjees: (mean i img Fren c h, and length. They are as large 2s Pollan slseping-cars and weigh 
hence» foreign), bow during the i 
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aiter, and cuibmmatng with them 
pendous Temple of the Som eel 


rest. Each succestme porto 
be whole = loge and moe 
owe than dhe precedme 
While garzmeg upon the tengile 
2 2 whol, ihe onlocks oom 
beatTtily with the scholarly toe 
who has said that the templess 
Bzalbeck ave “Vike those of Afzerm 
bgoimess, but far surpass trem 
wasiness; they are vast and aaa 
ike Those oF Thebes, but far =m 
them 1 aisimess and grace” 


To the ie of ths sectoms 
ata, and guite separaie ome 
stands the Temple of Bacchas,} 
best preseswed of all and os 
scribed as the amost amapmais 
monument of ancient art in Sys 
is often designated as the “Som 


Tample of fae Sun, but even aoe 
must be tementbered that it 3s as 
than fhe Parthenon at Athens. 
The forecourt, hexagonal an 
line, was surrounded by a a 
nade of which only vestiges roman 
It was covered with mosaic ) 
which in places are sfill intact 7 
four of the six sides, those to ae 
and south, were lateral chanibes 
called exedrac, cach of which we 
fronted with four columns. All im 
one of these exedrac have been com 
verted imto fortifications jy iim 
Asaps. q 
The Court of the Altar which, ze 
its name implies, surrounded the am 
cient Altar, was encompassed ona 
three sides by colonnades of polished 
granite colucans. The tases of them 
(Contomued on page 49) 
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tiny island. of : Key West b aha in the tropical sunshine of the Gulf of Mexico. In geology, 
a commercial Ronit that made it American. In 1822 the island was bought for 
total more than thirty-five million a year. Yet Key West is much more than a busy 
es. A fisherman paradise, a dreamland of sunlight, and a luxuriant garden of tropical 
one of the most picturesque spots in America. 


AMERICA’S ISLAND OF FELICITY 


i 

; The A Fragment of the West Indies in the United States— 
‘ the Deep—Life in the Most Exotic of Our Cities ; 
; 

; By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


Juan Pablo Salas, for services rendered the Royal Artil- 


pain, the island known as Cayo Hueso. Cayo Hueso 
1s “Bone Key,” probably so named “because of the many In. 
dian hoses found there as a result of battles between warring 


tribes. 

It so happened that Salas met a certain John W. Simonton, on 
one of Simonton’s frequent visits “to Havana. Salas told him 
about the island. Simonton thought it would be valuable to the 
nited States, as well as to himself. 

“I'd like to buy Cayo Hueso,” said he. 

“How much do you want to buy it?” asked the Don. 

‘Two thousand dollars’ worth,’ Simonton answered. And it 
buccaneer- was done, with Spanish coin, in the year 1822. I wish it had been 
some great-grandfather of mine who bought it for $2,000! 

A commercial accident, that’s all that made “Cayo Hueso” into 
West.” For by its geology and flora the island is absolutely 
West Indian. In Key 
West you find none of 
the usual American 
trees and flowers. In- 
stead, you are bewil- 
dered by a richly amaz- 
ing variety of growths, 
few of which you can 
name or recognize. 

At first you see only 
2 puzzling confusion, 
but soon you come to 
know the queer red- 
gum tree with shiny, 
twisted limbs; the 
bamboo and button- 
wood, the china-berry 


cpyer the m 
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tly 2 trifing com and spiky sand-hox 
“al accdext sxasde tree; the banyan with 
Wes est Aamericen its drooping tentacles 


that root when they 
ALONG THE GULF Photo by Hamilton Wright, W. VY strike earth; the lime 


es . and mangrove and avo- 
Vew sunhiwoys ia Aanetucae can tive the beauty of the Oversea Highway along the palm- angrove and avo 


ttiusgech aores J the GB of Mexico Eventually this roadway will connect with the main- cada and gnarled sea- 
lygn4 of Vlorida 204 mactorists may then drive from Maine directly into Key West. grape along “sania 3 of 


THE STEEL HIGHWAY FROM FLORIDA TO KEY WEST OR. 


The long trestle of steel that extends a distance of one hundred and twenty-two miles from the mainland of Florida to the island of Key We 
been called the “Eighth Wonder of the World.” The building of this railroad, which at places is entirely out of sight of land, is one of th 
remarkable engineering achievements of our day. Everglade swamps, mangrove-tangled keys, sea water thirty feet deep, powerful tides an 

stretches of open ocean all failed to prevent the building of this super-viaduct which brings Cuba within an easy five hours of the United St 


surf-washed silver. Strange but entrancing are the guava, sapo- 
dilla, alligator-pear and pawpaw, the Australian pine, cactus, Span- 
ish laurel and tamarind, the cork-tree, mango and tea-essie. “Tea- 
essie” seems to be the Key West name for it, but what it really 
is, I know not. 

Everywhere yards and gardens are ablaze with 
gorgeous blooms that riot because they can’t help 
rioting. They don’t have to be incited to riot, as in 
the North. The lowliest cottage or even negro 
shack is often buried beneath scarlet poinsettias, 
purple buginvillzas or huge yeilow trumpet-flowers. 
Rock-roses, jasmines and bergamots, African daisies 
and oleanders nod under the immense azure glow of 
cloudless skies; hi- 
biscus bells sway. 
their lace-like 
tongues in salt-laden 
breezes from a sea 
that is itself a poem 
of delight. 

You can’t be long 
in Key West before 
perceiving that 
you’ve reached a 
fisherman’s absolute 
i ckerman @onkse 
that is to say Key 
Westers, tell you 
they have the world’s 
finest fishing, and 
this seems reasonable 
when you consider 
that more than five 
hundred varieties of 
fish swarm in those 
opulent and colorful 


the richest marine 


KEY WEST'S. UNIQUE LIGHTHOUSE) 22 anion Ga 


Key West possesses the only lighthouse in the United States that is located in the middle of a city. 
waters. Here dwells The whole island of Key West is so closely related to the ocean that the highest hill is not fifteen Th He 
feet above sea level. Yet Key West has never been flooded or destroyed by hurricanes. She is built ey got a pike 


United States. And here you find speedboats a-plenty to 
you to the haunts of game fighters such as will give you Hi] 
royal. 
“Them there sunfish will sometimes weigh a ton or so, an) 
don’t make no bones ’bout tippin’ your boat over, neither 
old salt one day informed me, at the fish pier, after having 
his pipe with my tobacco. It held about a cupful, that pipe did’ 
called it his “beggin’ pipe,” quaintly asking: ““‘What’s the use} 
gin’ tobacker with a little pipe as don’t hold hardly more ’na |} 
or two?” Thereafter he added: “Yes, chief, one sunfish key 
a spell back, here, kicked the beam at 1,700 pound.” (Every) 
in Key West, by the way, is either “chief” or “cap’n). The} 
of tropic seas lay in his glance, under the huge, tattered straw | 
and ardent suns of many a long decade had tanned him c¢ 
colored. ‘“‘That’s some fish, I re’n. One o’ them kind ’Il cab 
you, all righto. Gamy! But what the gamiest fish is, doggec 
know.” He spat brown into the limpid blue sea. Just bec) 
one smokes, need one relinquish © 
quid? “Tarpon, amberjack, silver | 
bull-headed jack, mutton, barracud 
sailfish, there’s experts as claims th: 
all the fight 
kind. Tarpon, 
the wiliest, show 
scrap persas 
ways. He'll j 
an’ shake hin) 
c’ar. We ket 
"em up to 
pound. Amr 
jack’s very ga 
A good un ‘Il 
you plumb 
Muttons an’ j 
are the long 
fighters, an’ sail 
the most danger 


fauna of any in the solidly upon rock and protected from tidal waves by the mighty buffer of the Florida Reef. ’em a foot or n 
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pean can reeve it right through 
puiboat. Sawfish ’ll rip up your 
pat-an’ you, too!—with their 
“hre-foot saws. Some fish, cap’n!” 
™ Ilyou want “color” and lots of 
«, ist hang around the fish piers 
‘ndet the color soak in. Wonder 
yhyno artist has ever immortalized 
‘imelf by painting Key West har- 
_jorwith the brown and white sails 
fre fishing-fleet a-wing on their 
‘orward way against the vast 
“olen sunset glow? Birds of the 
ovaern seas, they fold their pin- 
}as they come to rest along the 
war-front ; and there the barefoot 
strmen display their wondrous 
athes of beautiful, rainbow-tinted 
nel-fish, banded yellow and brown 
fish, black and yellow porkfish 
an many another that would grace 
an aquarium. A pity, it seems, to 
eaisuch works of art as those! 
‘hen, sponges. You won’t be 
z here without seeing the sponge- 
yehouses and platforms, where 
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ped, sorted and baled. About 
sscenty-five boats with some hun- 
#d:ds of men wrest a living from 
Nth reefs by hooking up and market- 
Nix the best sponges in the world, 


ctch. It’s interesting to sail out to 
't2 sponging-grounds, to see the 
‘ywrkers scull their dinghies along, 
| wtching the bottom through a water 
"ass; then, by a most dexterous 
"Vist of the wrist applied to a three- 


ronged hook with an enormously 


x 4 


ALONG THE WHARVES 
\long the wharves of Key West old “Conks” sit in their boats and pick 
Or you such fish as you desire, kill them to order, clean them, then tie 
em in bunches with grass through the gills. The customers have a wide 
0ice—pompano, “sailor’s choice,” criolla, red and speckled hind, bacalo, 
ainbow-tinted angel fish, black and yellow vorkfish and infinitely more. 
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Phot by 
FESTOONED WITH SPONGES 


Key West exports an amazing number of sponges. _ 
yield sheepswool, yellow, grass and wire sponges which have a 


yearly value of approximately $300,000. 
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The reefs 
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long handle, bring up from a “spot 
of bar” strange, black, slimy objects 
that never in the world would you 
recognize as sponges. 

Details of cleaning and curing 
need not detain us. These are a 
story in themselves. So many 
phases of Key West life would 
make complete stories! The reefs 
yield sheepswool, yellow, grass. and 
wire sponges, with a few velvets, 
running to a yearly value of perhaps 
$300,000. A worth-while business, 
that! 

Turtles you shall see a-plenty— 
huge. sea-turtles, hawksbill, logger- 
head and green. The greens are 
most’ numerous of all, and likewise 
the best eating. Hawksbills are get- 
ting scarce, these days. The value 


of their shells has proved their un-’ 


doing. A good hawksbill carries $70 
on his back. As steak and soup, the 
green turtle undergoes a wondrous 
land-change. Key West, by the way, 
is the only city in America, with a 
turtle-soup cannery, and gourmets 
in many lands smack their lips over 
its product. Live turtles, too; are 
exported, some fifty being sent 
North every week. You can see 
these unfortunates lying on their 
backs at the steamer-wharf, await- 
ing doom. 

“We ketch ’em fur down the 
Caribbean an’ on the Mexican 
coast,’ an aged cap’n will tell you. 
“Used to be no end of ’em right 
round here an’ down to Tortugas, 
but they’re gettin’ scurce, now. 


Photo by Hamilton Wright, N. Y. 


IN A TURTLE CORRAL 


Huge sea turtles, captured alive in the Caribbean, are imprisoned in 

aquatic corrals, or crawls, surrounded by concrete piling. These great 

creatures provide Key West with one of her important industries. Live 

turtles are exported north every month, and Key West is the only city in 
America which cans and exports turtle soup. 


Ten years ago the lechero, or milk man, used to drive his cows from door to door; but today, with 
Key West linked to the mainland, these peripatetic dairies have disappeared.” ~ 


Our schooners runs down an’ buys ’em from the turtle-fishers, 
an’ brings ’em in alive. Them fishers ketches ’em in nets, an’ 
sometimes at their sleepin’-places on shore. With luck, they 
now or then rounds up a whole herd of ’em. 

“All three kinds 0’ sea-turtles lays three times a year, exceptin’ 
the green, as lays only every other year, but even then it lays 
three times. You know what I mean. ’Bout a hundred an’ 
fifty eggs the first time, less the second, an’ still less the third. 
A good green ’ll be worth ten dollars, an’ a loggerhead only 
two. Full-grown turtle ‘ll weigh up to a couple hundred pounds, 
an’ we ketches five to seven thousand a year. Sharks lays 
round the beaches, too, an’ eats the young uns as they take 
to the water. It’s a plumb-jam wonder, I re’n, there’s as many 
as there is. Yes, chief, it is so.” 

Plenty indeed there seem to be, if you visit the turtle-crawls 
(corrals) where in great pens of concrete piling the huge lazy 
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A BAPTISM IN THE SEA 


A negro baptism in the sea is a picturesque and im i i i ingin 
J pressive sight. Above is seen the sin : : 
multitude that attends the ceremony. Below the candidate Gee baptism, dressed ‘a oe smoke through which lances of sunshine come 


white robes is putting out to sea, where she will be plunged beneath the waves. slanting, perfumed with the grateful aroma of 


monsters swim in the 
limpid tropical waters, 
dive, wallow and surge 
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up to blow, with a his- John Gandolfo, a typical sea-farer of the old 
; ah er Nia days, still plans some day to try to find 
Sing WHOOOOSN: Mf treasure island dimly penciled on the ancié 
an hour have I idled at ditty-bag which he holds. 


the crawls, marveling 
at the great, clumsy, stupid creatures that evoke images of a pres 
historic world when reptiles ruled the seas. 

Practical folk may like to inquire into the shipping at Key We 
and compile figures showing that in nine months of this year a gro 
tonnage of 239,905, with some $30,000,000 of cargo, docked at Ki 
West; that this port is nearer the Panama Canal than any other 
the States ; that its strategic position for all Gulf and South Ameri 
ports is unapproachable. Such business-like people will tell you 10 
lighterage, towing or dredging is required at Key West, with 1 
deep water right up to the wharves—‘the only natural and undredg 
harbor, sir, on the Atlantic coast.” All very true, as likewise t 
three immense car-ferries convey freight-trains to and from Havana 
without breaking bulk, so that Philadelphia and New York get direct 
fruit-shipments from Camaguay and Oriente, Cuba. But facts like 
these, or the height of the immense wireless-towers (one of the mo 
powerful stations in the world), or the $2,500,000 submarine ba 
in this “Gibraltar of America,” lack the real Key Westian flavor 
—say—the cigar-factories there. Who can think of Key West with 
out thinking of cigars, or dwell there long without seeing those mira 
ulous smokes being rolled? 

Only in Key West, it appears, can cigars be made to equal tho 
of Cuba. The business started away back in 1832 and is still goin 
strong. The warm, moist air keeps the tobacco just right for handlin 
“Tobacco-winds,” so-called, make the weed suavecito, or soft am 
silky. Worked in colder climates, the precio 
Cuban leaf crumbles. And man! what smok 
you can buy in Key West for a nickel! Fifty 
million cigars a year issue from the factories of 
“Cayo Hueso,” to beautify the world. 

How many a time I have wandered throug 
such factories, redolent of the blest weed! Bales 
and mountains of odorous leaves; huge rooms 
with many big windows and long benches where 
dark-skinned Cubans with deft fingers roll the 
magic cylinders; packing-rooms where extremely 
pretty and brunette sefioritas sort and band and 
box the cigars (you remember Carmen !)—these 
appeal with a very special charm. Spanish is all 
you hear spoken there. And can this, you wonder, 
really be in America? % 

Your Latin workmen do not take life or labor 
any too seriously. Even at work, they’re diverted 
by a professional reader. This purveyor of amuse- 
ment and information stands in a kind of pulpit 
at the center of the long room, blue with tobacco- — 
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cious tobacco weed. 
the morning, sefir, 
| them the news- 
> one genial reader 
su. “In the after- 
some good novel. 
is not cheap fiction. 
them the best. Just 
- am reading them 
‘adis. No, senor, I 
smoke. My profes- 
reading aloud, all 
[ must preserve my 
Ah yes, the work 
yve it. Agreeable, 
» instructive!” 
reads half an hour 
then rests perhaps 
minutes, and so on. 
or this service each 
naker pays him 
-five cents a week. 
only about four to 
ents a day for the 
terature and all the 
-not bad. The read- 
uke a good thing out 
the work of cigar- 
is lightened, and 
yody is content. Im- 
an all-American, ef- 
y-plus factor fest | ; . : 2 
i er sea ea A DAY’S CATCH OF SEA MONSTERS Bees g Ls LRAT eB Ns 


ae scientifically-man- More than five hundred varieties of fish swarm in the waters around Key West. Here is a large catch of giant saw- 
yperatives with Sien- fish, powerful fighters that can use their huge saws to deady advantage. In the waters of Key West dwell the most 


E varied marine fauna in the United States. Four or five million pounds of edible fish are shipped out of Key West 
% or Shakespeare or pervene 
then, we Nordics are more highly civilized. What people to talk, to “visit” and gossip! Their little groceries, 


couch of color pleasant to the discerning eye is given by the drug-stores and barber-shops are living fountains of conversation. 
1 life at Cayo Hueso. Just what the percentage of Cubans Key West Cubans are addicted to artificial flowers, brown cig»r- 
be, 1 know not. Enough to say that everywhere you see ettes, phonographs, bicycles and flivvers. Their open-fronted 
ns and hear Spanish. One who (like myself) delights in | shops—for in that divine climate who needs a closed door ?—1e- 
ance languages and habits will find Key West appealing. veal to the passer-by “the whole works” at a glance. More is 
her at work, or resting in their little houses or on their sought in commercial establishments than edibles, dry-goods or 
r-clad piazzas, or sipping and smoking in their coffee-shops shaves; politics and personalia are part of the stock-in-trade, and 


lubs, the Cubans are friendly, picturesque, likable—in a word, sidewalk and intérior mingle with no dividing line. i 
iticos. They seem to know little about comfort. Why they Sunday afternoons you should see the Cubans in all their best, i 
their rooms a shiny blue, and always sit on hard chairs in strolling through the walks of the park, among hibiscus and palnis, f 
front halls, is one of life’s insoluble mysteries. listening to the band-concert, or sitting on their porches and in } 

i 


their flivvers, similarly ] 
occupied. According to : 
the words of the old | 
song, “I tell you it’s { 
something to see!’’ 
High-cockalorum is 
what they are, and no 
color-contrasts of rai- 
ment are barred. In 
the old days when Key 
West had trolley-cars 
with the janglingest 
gongs in the world, the 
Cuban motormen used 
to smoke cigarettes as 
they drove along. Now 
that buses known as 
guaguas (pronounced 
“wawas”) have dis- 
placed the electric cars, 
you'll see a driver stop 
his bus, dive into a shop 
for a drink of “tonic,” 
take his seat again, 
3 light up, and_ blithely 
“é rw step on the gas with a 

THE FIGHTING TARPON Photo by Hamilton Wright, N.Y. trail of tobacco-smoke ; 


fant tarpon is a wily and savage fighter. Battling to shake the hook from his mouth, he will jump from eight to (Continued on 
ten feet out of the sea. These fish sometimes weigh as much as two hundred pounds. page 43) 
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UNLOADING BARGES AT SHAN 


| Even in the great port of Shanghai, the most modern of Chinese cities, machines have 


icie o) 6 hs industria devices are put into operatio side by side 
eficiemt- modern industrial devices are put into operation side by le 


American-made goods are aided by no derricks or electrically operated trucks. 


the shoulders 


and bent to add spring to the load. 


GHAI 

not appreciably lightened the labor of the coolie. he 
with the most primitive methods. These Chinamen unloading a kz 
They use a method older than Confucius—the long pole be 


The Chinese porter is amazingly strong, but he is not strong enough to bear the mighty B 


of China’s industrial progress. 


HOW CHINA BEARS HER. BURDENS | 


The Shoulders That Carry the New 


in the World’s Largest Nation—Human Porters and Contemporary Chaos 


Burdens of Progress—Moving Freight 


By RAYMOND FULLER 


Na way it seems AS e fitting that China should be registered 
I inthe League of Nations and that she should take a part in 

thus sharing the white man’s burdens of civilization which 
begin to weigh us down s0 heavily; for if there is one subject 
which every Chinese 
knows, it is bearing bur- 
dens. But wait! That cul- 
tured and sincere’ gentle- 
man, Chao Hsin Chu, is 
China’s delegate. But whose 
credentials does he bear? 
Does he represent China? 
Without being at all politi- 
cal in tenor, the purpose of 


this article is to set you 
thinking: what is China, 
anyway? What century 


do they live in over there? 
What does it mean to the 
League to list China as a 
member? Is traditional 
China changing? 

To the traveler in China 
it seems as though one-half 
of the people were profes- 
sionally engaged in carry- 
ing the other half; that 
about fifty percent of the 
Chinese were in some man-~, 
ner employed in transport 
occupations; moving hu- 
manity, wares, building ma- 
terials, sewage, food,— 
what not. Carrying-on is 
one of the celestial’s key 
industries. But how does 
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THE HUMAN 


by*from ‘three to ten’ straining coolies. 


pues 


In the treaty ports goods are commonly hauled on heavy, two-wheeled carts pulled 


work: of fifty. of these slaving coolie draft animals. 


he go about it—this industry which is all out of proporttG” 
others ? 

When you speak the word transportation, you have utter 
talismanic word. It is an “Open Sesame!” word which 
cause wide doors of ré 
tion to swing apart, 
you look far into 
mystifying depths of) 
fling Cathay. If one wa 
at the Chinese puzzle% 
this as clue, the pres 
chaos in the world’s lay 
“country,” its astoni 
inability to cog-in with} 
other lands, begins in § 
degree to be comprefi 
sible. 

In America a chaufit 
and helper may, in & 
shift, load, transfer and: 
liver eight tons, New Ye 
to Philadelphia. In Ch 
that amount‘ef work wo 
require at least ten perso 
and take a week or 
Here, a train crew of 
may see a freight of st 
cars 200 miles a 4 
There, it requires a sm 
army to do the equivalé 
—and time an inconside 
factor, Because our | 
chanical leverage is” 
great—by steam, gasolis 
electricity—a few men m 
move mountains. But t 


MOTOR TRUCK 


Our motor truck could easily ‘do the day’s 


antiquated 
he must, 
Mohammed, 


railways, 
infer 


century 
port which 
na certainly 
not possess in 
ppreciable de- 
| The United 
has 300,000 
is of steam and 
ctric railway; 
ta’s grand total 
000—mostly in 
ishape. In 1923 
bre were but 
8 miles of 
folic” roads in that land 
‘two million square 
rs! Let us clinch the 
i that the railway, the 
aroad, the turnpike, the 
id dirt road—the very 
eads upon which Euro- 
and American histo- 
have strung the red 
fds of their industrial 
gelopment—are, _practi- 
ly speaking, lacking in 
ina. Broadly, there are, 
side city walls, no kept- 
'roads, no wagons, no 
ift animals except the 
sert camels and the cas- 
| ox. It is rather upon 
ch scales of width, length 
d adequateness as lanes, 
hs, trails, rivers, narrow 
d shallow canals, and 
€ p ping-stone footways, 
it China’s means of 
vel and transportation 
: fashioned. 

Dbviously China’s status 
a political centralized 
ation” today will be 
ighly proportional to her 
ans of communication. 
cept for three great riv- 
, she has little long dis- 
ce inter-communication 
t and west; and as for 


tth and south, the Grand Canal and one railroad line carry 
1ost the whole load. China is in no sense a twentieth cen- 
y nation. She simply cannot maintain a centralized govern- 
nt. She has few foreign relations except those which exploit- 
tyranny abroad has saddled upon her people or those ar- 
wed by individual traders with their world customers. When 
lomacy uses the phrase “Republic of China,” it can apply 
y to a small group of chieftains at the moment in control of 
king, the city where the foreign ambassadors reside. Today, 
every newspaper reader knows, about one-fourth of the Em- 
e is allotted as “spheres of influence” for the busy nations of 
rope. Their very provinces are hardly their own to manage 
itically! At this moment as large an area of the erstwhile 
pire is “governed” from Canton, from Nanking, from Muk- 


clumsy carts and the donkeys. 

carrying it enormous distances with heart-breaking effort. 

may, in one shift, load, transfer and deliver eight tons from New York to Philadelphia; in China 
the same amount of work would require at least ten people and take a week or two. 


Be Be ee ee 


A COOLIE FREIGHT TRAIN 
The human burden bearer of China takes his place on the highways along with the camels, the 


Z Ze Fs 


AN AMBULATORY MERCHANT 


There is no end to the variety of things that may be attached, to the ends of 

the bamboo pole universally used as a means of transportation in China. In this 

manner the itinerant grocers and restaurateurs carry their goods through the 

streets. The countrymen transport their vegetables, their fowls and their pigs 

dangling from poles. Even materials for the construction of buildings are carried 
in a similar way. 


dwelling 


Veritable caravans of human porters bring charcoal to the cities, 
In America a chauffeur and his helper 
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den—and from 
Europe!—as from 
Peking. A League 
of Nations? Pek- 
ing is not a nation! 

That famous 
waterway, the 
Grand ‘Canal, 650 
miles long, run- 
ning from Tientsin 
in the north down 
to Hangchow and 
Shanghai in the 
central region of 
China, is her most 
important artery 
of trade. It is more 
vital to its people 
than any other in- 
land waterway 
anywhere on earth 
to any other peo- 
ple.. Most of. it 
dates from 2,000 
years ago. It is 
said to carry more 
tonnage than the 
Prana mde c@analy 
even though at 
present the longest 
railway line, from Shang- 
hai to Peking (when not 
cut by warring factions) 
competes with it for long 
haulages. But a canal and 
a railway line from Balti- 
more to Boston would 
mean little to the United 
States west of Buffalo; 
and inasmuch as the areas 
of the United States and 
China are nearly equal, it 
can be seen to mean rela- 
tively little to the vast- 
nesses of Cathay’s western 
hinterland. The Great 
Wall, one of earth’s real 
wonders, was never more 
truly a barrier to invasion 
than is China’s impervious- 
ness to outside influences 
due to her lack of road- 
ways. The Great Wall kept 
the rude Mongols out for 
centuries, but a greater 
wall today keeps out the 
menace of ruder Machines. 

With a single oar at the 
back, both propelling and 
steering, the sampan is 
typically the Chinese ve- 
hicle of commerce on the 
Grand Canal, and on every 
other waterway inland. 
Not only a vessel, but a 


families by the tens of thousands having no other 
home than their sampans. At Canton alone probably 150,000 
people live their lifetimes aboard such tiny boats. They are 
moored along the river frontages there dozens deep in uncount- 
able numbers. The sampan rarely bears a sail, and yolos along 
when loaded at about five miles per hour. 

When the sampan grows up, acquires sails and size, it is 
named a junk, and of the styles of river junks there is no end. 
But upon salt water a race of them has evolved through the cen- 
turies among which there is little variation. They are not unlike 
the caravels of Qlueen Bess’ time, or Columbus’ pinnaces, in gen- 
eral build. Over the hungry waves they ride up and down like 
floating gulls, and never ship a sea. 
of “canvas” for their size—only their canvas is cunningly woven 


They carry a wide spread 
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174 oar ened 
Which wears 


matting 


1 tc tar 
and wears, and 1s for- 


7 A q 
ever pa tched and 
pate ha pie. Sucn wood- 
en-shoe-shaped liners 


ha rat < 
nave itor generations 
4 a a - 4 
<4t : 4 12 C4 the 
untold carriea tne 


Chinese 
INese 


a corner 
of the Pacific basin. 
| nd Were it not for 
the cannon most of 

mou the 

yOOP tnere 

4 TiVeT anc 
‘ 4311 

coast wise ra ill, 
j there nave peen 
ese 3,000 years—they 

vill today differ scarce 
a 401 from hose Marco 


Polo saw wherever he 
journeyed in Cathay. 
Out from Peking 
radiate a few high 
into the neighboring 


4 a A ennme 
towns. Along some OL 


them caravans of one- 
humped camels bring 
in endless loads of 
charcoal from the far 
distant wooded hills. 
So anciently did the 
forests, nay, even the 
trees, of China disap- 
pear under civiliza- 
tion’s demands that but 
in a few isolated places 
does any timber still 
persist, and therefore 
the almost universal 
fuel of the cities is 
charcoal brought long 


distances with heart- 
breaking effort. Not 


only camels bring Pe- 
king her daily charcoal, 
but it is also carried in 
on men’s shoulders— 
heaven knows for how 
many weary miles, 
Caravans of human 
porters alternate with 


caravans of camels on the same road outside this City of Heaven, 
the one no more expensive transport than the other. 
roads through Peking’s massive gates likewise converge flocks 
swine, which have come many a day’s 


ot sheep, of geese, of 


journey afoot. 


e 


The Peking cart is a clumsy and inadequate means of transportation, 


but it is one 


: of the few vehicles that can stand the wear and shock of 
traveling on the rough roadways of China. 
one of the greatest barriers to the introduction of the machine. 


IN THE HEART OF CANTON 


In this narrow thoroughfare in the metropolis of Southern China the products of the oldest 
and the newest civilizations in the world are brought into sharp contrast. At first plance 
this street seems completely Chinese. But look more closely and note the neat brick walls, 
the modern show cases and the hats worn by the pedestrians. Within the shops are a 
large variety of American-made goods and each store is electrically lighted. Obviously 
China is changing, though the traditions of the past still control the daily life of the people. 


the Heart of Canton.” 
bolic. 


To these 


TRA 


Where the ¥ 
meets the East—] 
is, in the treaty 
open tor traf 
with the white 
world—bales, 
and boxes are 
monly hauled on 
two-wheeled 
Three to ten 
harnessed to these 
wheeled carts, ba 
and steered be 

wo others bet 
backward pro 
handles, pant 
strain throug 
streets of every) 
seaport city. Oném 
truck could easily 
the day’s work of 
slaving coolie draft 
mals; but coolie- 
yet inexpensive, 


trucks would @ 
money to buy anda 
keep. You need 


buy a coolie out 
you need only hirel 
by the day, his up-key 
being negligible—agp 
his own concern. 
man be placed betwe 
the thills of a rub 


dollar, you need 
call him a_ beast¢ 
burden, you call hing 
ricksha coolie; and ¥ 
find this means ¥ 
rapid transit the m 
convenient street ¥ 
hicle in the wo 
That is, if you can f 
get you are driving) 
man hitched to yo 
sulky, a man who i 
citizen of the Chin@ 
“nation.” & 


Look closely at the photograph above which is captioned: 
This picture is both realistic and syf 
It happens that the camera which took it stood in Hea 
enly Peace street, Canton, the metropolis down in southern Chi 


(Continued on page 47) 


Canal and every other inland waterway. 
These roadways serve as 


The sampan is the typical Chinese vehicle of commerce on the Gra 


; A single oar at the back 
used for both steering and propelling. At Canton alone probably 150,( 
people live aboard these tina boats. 


PeARY, 1928 
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GATHERING FOR A FESTIVAL IN THE SUDAN 


i group of long-limbed Shilluks has come together for one of the characteristic dancing festivals with which they celebrate every important occasion. 
(Shilluks are only one among the many tribes inhabiting the black Sudan, which occupies such a large space in the African mosaic and which is 
At one time the Shilluks constituted a powerful negro kinydom, extending as far north as Khartoum. 


| ON TREK IN THE ‘BLACK SUDAN 


©, still reluctant to accept civilization. 


1 HE Sudan is worth a story. 
With an area greater than 
- that of France, Germany, 
ly, Belgium and the British 
2s combined, and a population 
than that of New York City, 
s “Black Country” occupies a 
ge space in the African mosaic 
1is only today slipping a tenta- 
e foot into the shoe of civiliza- 
n. The shoe fits badly, but 
: London Foreign Office, with 
eye to bringing Empire cotton 
the Manchester mills, says it 
ist be worn. Although a Con- 
minium presumably exists, with 
land and Egypt as partners, 
d the country is technically 
med the “Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
n,’ Egypt is but a breath in the 
itish gale so far as the speed 
d direction of the administra- 
e yacht is concerned. 
But my prelude is heavy; let 
2 pass on to more pleasurable 
rmonies. Enough to say that 
$ country of Nubians and Ber- 
rines and the numerous other 
bes of blacks was sufficiently 
tactive to warrant my jump- 
z, to the dismay of my friends 
d advisers who were trooping 
rthward away from the heat, 
ym the Egyptian frying pan 
o the Sudanese fire in the 
mth of June for pleasure! My 
termination was justified even 
I jumped, for I was rewarded 
one of the first evenings of 
journey up the Nile by the 
9st beautiful landscape I have 


Tribesmen—Through the Land of the Sleeping Sickness 


By CLOYCE % HUSTON 
Photographs by the Author. 


A SUDANESE SCARECROW 
From morning to night this platform is occupied by a sentinel whose 


duty it is to protect the corn from birds and other pests. A strange 

gurgling call or peculiar whistle is usually sufficient, but he is pre- 

pared to fling a mud-ball from the end of a stick with unerring skill 

at a persistent trespasser. As a last resort he has only to shake 
one of the streamers of grass which radiate over the field. 


Following the White Nile into the Heart of Africa—Among the Lithe and Powerful Shilluk 


ever been privileged to see. 

A trio of us—Coulter, my 
traveling companion; Rashed, a 
Syrian boy embarking on an agri- 
cultural venture at Dongola, and 
myself—came up on deck just as 
a slight breeze was introducing 
the cool of the evening. Pipes 
were filled and iced drinks or- 
dered. 

What Oriental loveliness: A 
long, low-lying row of palm trees, 
tall, squat, straight and slanting, 
artistically punctuated by mimosa 
shrubs, moved slowly past the 
distant red glow that marked the 
place where the sun had just dis- 
appeared. As the glow died out, 
it left an indescribable color, a 
green, yellow, blue, red and pur- 
ple all thrown into one soft riot, 
the color of a beautiful dream 
that has just slipped away, the 
color of the soul of love and 
beauty. Presently Venus, large 
and red and near, dipped below 
the horizon in the wake of the 
sun. 

And then a true Oriental moon 
took possession of the scene, a 
moon of splendor such as is found 
only in the glamorous East, a 
great golden float in the blue. 
Just nearing the full, it hung over 
the huge, dark loom of a steep, 
rocky cliff that dominated the 
eastern bank of the river, and its 
silver sheen danced lightly over 
the slightly rippled surface of 
Father Nile. As the darkness 
deepened the palms were softly 
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Chis 


mirrored in the water’s 

edge. An only harsh f[ bee 
note in this magic 
harmony of Oriental 
music was our steamer, 
ploughing stubbornly 
against the strong cur- 
rent, the ugliness of a 
civilization which it 
represented mocked by 
a graceful felucca, 
which glided silently 
past, its white sails 
moving phantomlike 
between us and the 
dark mass of rock on 
the shore. 

The White Nile is so 
sluggish and winding 
that the Southern 
Cross may at one time 
be seen hanging in the 
southern sky from one 
deck of the ship, and 
five minutes later from 
the opposite deck. Not 
infrequently the bends 
are so sharp that no — 
effort is made to make 
the turn without a 
bump against the bank, 
which rights the craft 
and gives her the 
proper direction to continue her course. On one such occasion 
we shipped a few scorpions and snakes in raking the vegetation 
on the banks. Within the hour two men were stung by the 
deadly scorpions, but a timely slash of the razor across the 
sting, a permanganate crystal and a tourniquet forestalled serious 
results. 

The Sudan as seen from the government paddlewheel steamer 
is chiefly a semi-barren, flat, parched area with only slight 
vegetation—elephant grass, brush and thorn trees—which 
flourishes in the southern sections where there is a rainy season. 
The landscape is often dotted with anthills from ten to twelve 
feet high. 

Widely separated villages, simply clusters of grass huts, turn 
out their entire population as the steamer passes. If a stop is 
made to take on wood, it is not unusual for every man, woman 
and child to form in a procession which stamps noisily past the 
wood-ricks, onto the boat, around the lower deck, and back to 
shore again, continuously laughing and shouting and chanting 


eure s ~~) - tata = 
BANKS OF THE WHITE NILE 
The widely separated villages built along the banks of the White Nile are unimpressive clusters of grass huts. 


A NATIVE VILLAGE ON THE 


SKINNING A KIANG 


The natives of the Sudan are generally glad to accompany the white man on his hunt 

for it means a plentiful supply of meat. Less hunting is done by the natives than might 

be expected in a country abounding in game, for the range of the spear is too short for 

fleet beasts in an open country. While this kiang is being skinned the hungry natives sit 
around eagerly awaiting the tasty entrails which will be their share. 
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Seen from a steamer the § 
is chiefly a semi-barren, flat, parched area with only slight vegetation consisting of elephant grass, brush and thorn trees. : 


their songs. Each 
carries his bit, eve 

.* it is only the size 
pencil, and the shi 
soon under way ag 

The region of i 
Sudd, in the upp} 
reaches of the 
has been a con 
obstacle to naviga 
and other developm 
The Sudd is a veg 
tion which encroa 
on the river and block 
the current to such aj 
extent that it must fre 
quently be cut frem 
Vast sections of it, re) 
sembling small island! 
are often seen floatiny 
downstream. Th} 
plant is called papyrus 
famous as a constituen} 
of paper, and for twe 
or three days not ai 


at ee: 
object is in sight in any) 


bs 


direction but wavinl 
acres and acres 1 
long, slender stems) 


from six td ten fee 
high, topped by larg 
green tufts. q 
} As regards the nam 
tives, I shall speak chiefly of the Shilluks for, although there ar” 
a great many tribes and spoken dialects in the Sudan, they ar 
the people with whom I stayed longest and came to know best 
They occupy a section about the mouth of the Sobat, a river 
that comes down from Abyssinia and joins the White Nile a¥ 
a point about midway between Khartoum and the Sudan. 
Uganda border. ; 

In bodily appearance the men are straight and thin, ofter 
grotesquely tall and long-limbed, and are most striking whe 
they assume their characteristic pose, standing stork fashion on 
one leg, against the knee of which is rested the other foot. Th 
knee of the reposing leg often takes on alarming angles in quit 
unexpected directions. 

Ashes or brick dust are daubed over the body as protection 
against mosquitoes, and extravagant dandies delight in beautify- 
ing their black skins by profuse applications of oils or paints, 
Every fashion in the way of coiffures is employed: shaved heads, 
dung-bleached mops, or mud-and-ash plasters in the shape of 


sone rant 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE SACRIFICIAL STEER 


s¢ warriors, now facing the camera so calmly, were savage enough a few moments before when they hurled their spears into the body of the 
r that is now lying dead. The slaughter of a sacrificial steer is one of the principal ceremonies in important funerals. The steer symbolizes death. 
fis turned loose on the edge of the village and killed as he runs away. If he were to turn back toward the village it would signify further visita- 
} tions of death. 


ims, flares, combs and the like. Loin cloths are usually worn women, and the enormous-bellied little children usually have 

i a rag draped over the left shoulder and across the body neither clothing nor adornment of any kind. 

Her the right arm. Anklets, of The women are easily flattered 

tal or skins, and sandals are some- by any attention the white traveler 


es worn. It is not unknown where 
white man has passed for a native 
parade importantly through his 
lage) wearing nothing but a high 
< hat, a necktie or a single tennis 
ye. At other points, even where the 
stomary raiment consists of only a 
ing of beads about the waist or a 
id on the arm, one may see comic 
ortments of straw hats, football 
seys, silk shirts or bloomers. 

The young women usually have 
yerb figures, and move with a lithe, 
tdy grace and attractiveness that 
s no need of the flimsy silks and 
mes of our Western beauties. 
ey lose their charm rapidly with 
>, however, and often attain unfor- 
table ugliness. The women asso- 
te freely with the men and do a 
ge share of the work. Owing 
rtly to the influence of the Amer- 
N mission station in their midst, 
y are comparatively well provided 
th cloth, which they drape over 
ir shoulders or about their waist. 
tther up the Sobat toward Abys- 
ia, as well as further south on the 
hite Nile, no clothing at all is worn 


will give them, and insist on being 
noticed. JI remember especially one 
occasion—it happened many times— 
when a village belle edged into a 
group where I was standing in con- 
versation with some of the men. She 
raised her hand to me and murmured 
the day’s greeting, “Yee-mi.” Not 
having been observed she moved to 
my other side and repeated it, pluck- 
ing at my sleeve. After going through 
the performance from several differ- 
ent points of vantage, raising her 
plaintive voice each time and whin- 
ing like a dog seeking the attention 
of its master, she at last complained 
to one of the men that the stranger 
was uncivil. When I ultimately re- 
turned the salute, she beamed, grunt- 
ed her satisfaction and walked away. 
These blacks give an impression of 
surprising cleanliness; everywhere 
they are full-lunged, well-muscled, 
white-toothed and bright-eyed. Al- 
though they sleep in ash heaps on the 
Rk. ae he ground in mud and grass huts, al- 
ne: ee though they are savages in many 
re senses of the word, and although hy- 
~ a 5 Re giene and sanitation are unknown, one 
d, in general, the only adornment Pa = press rarely experiences any feeling of re- 
in the’ form of beads or trinkets, SMOKE AND GOSSIP volting filthiness such as is found in 
th a cord or a tuft of grass sus- While they are idling near one of the steamer landings by many countries more in the path of 
wded before and behind from a the White Nile these two housewives are enjoying the civilization. 
: : “ pleasure of. their dong pipes. :The young Shilluk women ae P f 
ist cord. Generally speaking, the sully. have superb figures and move with lithe grace. The division of labor between men 
m are more scantily clad than the Their meagre adornments consist of beads and trinkets. and women is much the same as that 
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Village warfare and petty fightin, : 
a fond indulgence of these savages, eye 
today. Many times it was necessary %| 
have a new set of guides and carrie 
on setting out for a day’s hunt, for 9 
boys would refuse to cross a c¢ 
river or pass a certain village with w 
their own village happened to be at wa . 
It was sufficient excuse for any man | 
say, “It is not my village.”  Although® 
practically all their wars are over f 
women and their cattle, one woman fe 
ing worth eight cattle, they often dep 
velop into blood feuds: a person is 
treacherously or maliciously killed and 
his fellow villagers never rest nil] 
vengeance is achieved by the death 
member of the opposite camp. i 
With his spears constantly by hi 
| 


i 
P 


i Pe é "every male is prepared to rush to 4 
A.LAZY AFTERNOON ON MAIN STREET . ranks of his village warriors on thej 


In the Shilluk villages life is reduced to the simplest terms. The homes are grass-covered struc-. stant he hears the battle cry. This shr 
tures which are easily constructed and adequate for the climate. .The division of labor is similar to piercing call to battle will forever 
that which existed among American Indians. Domestic tasks fall to the women, while the men 


engage in hunting, fishing, fighting and fashioning weapons. in my ears because of an ann 


am us ing incident 
which it og 
sioned. 

I was direct 
the work of 
or five natives on 
evening, while the 
were scraping a 
cleaning the ski 
of a splendid kian 
I had shot in thi 
morning. Suddet 
ly there was a sum 
prised _ start, 
ejaculation, and 
a fraction of a see 
ond every man hai 
snatched up hi 
spears and dashe 
away toward hi 
village like a flash 
Without a_ singl 
word of warning 
was left ther 
alone with the 
knives tossed hast 


which existed 
among our early 
American Indians. 
The women usu- 
ally, not always, 
plant and tend the 
durra, which is 
their staple food. 
Early in the morn- 
ing following a 
summer rain, the 
planter may be 
seen in the field 
plunging a_ long 
pole into the 
ground at an angle, 
pushing it near the 
vertical, slipping 
the seed into the 
hole and then step- 
ping on the spot as 
the next hole is 
prepared ihe 
tasks of cooking 


and carrying water ON THE SOBAT RIVER ‘iy oversthe ae 


also fall to the The Sobat River, which passes throuyh Shilluk territory, is th m : 
women, while the affuents of the ‘Nile. Dunne the none flood ree ees oe Se mil a ie ke hema 
males engage in the —fact which gives the White Nile its name. In this picture the negro who stands by the rowboat ¢ done. The bat: 
more manly arts of _ is holding a gazelle, the meagre result of an unsuccessful day’s hunt. In the foreground are some tle cry had sound 
hunting, fishing, of the typical native dugouts. ed and they were 
fighting and fash- 
ioning their weapons. 

The Shilluk invariably carries two 
nine-foot spears in his hand, one with a 
narrow, saw-like blade for fish, and a 
broad-bladed one for other game or for 
fighting, and often a hunting-knife tied 
at his left elbow. Along the river banks 
one often seem him plunging his fish 
spear into the reeds or rushes, but he 
is happiest when he discovers a huge 
dead fish floating down the river. If 
the fish has been dead for several days 
and gives off an overpowering odor, so 
much the better; it will afford a tasty 
feast for his family, or even for the 
entire village. Less hunting is done by 
the natives than might be expected in 
a country abounding in game, for the 
range of the spear is too short for fleet 
game in an open country. Meat is most 
plentiful when the white hunter shares ON TREK 


his kills or when their dogs bring down For the munificent sum of ten cents a day the indefatigable carriers of the Sudan will march from 
a beast already wounded by the bullet. twenty to thirty miles a day bearing a fifty-pound load on their heads. 
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Presently they returned, these 
i®ty warriors, grinning sheepishly 
Wabbering a maze of explanations. 
rned that Coulter, who was loit- 
about the camp, had put a rec- 
on the gramophone. It hap- 
to be Tosti’s “Goodbye,” and 
as the soprano hit the high note 
Goodbye” it came to the natives 
\eir War Cry. 

“ss amusing were the consequen- 
of a genuine battle cry two or 
2 mornings later. We were at 
kfast, and even the kitchen boys 
bpeared, throwing aside their 
ins to take up the more familiar 
rs. I discovered that by climb- 
the windmill near the mission sta- 
I had a ringside seat for a battle 
ie neatly laid out on the plains 
LW, 

he villagers were assembling in 
opposite lines about a mile apart, 
k warriors streaming in from all 
‘ctions with their spears and huge 
Ids of rhino hide, while the 
men grouped together behind the 
's to carry off and tend the 
unded. Just as I was straining my 
is to hear the whistle blow for the 
kx-off, the lines hesitated and broke, 
ally melting away. My fun was 
led. I learned later that a man 
one village had by mistake been 
bushed by a band from another 
lage, mistaken identity having oc- 
sioned a false signal for battle. 

[ met with another indication of 
» warlike spirit when I was on trek 
rther south. I was tramping along 
skly one morning when I heard an 
usual noise down the trail, the 
ythmic repetition of a set of musi- 
sounds. As I rounded a curve 
the path, I saw two musicians 
wing long trumpets or horns at the 
ad of a marching band of armed 
rriors. With many gesticulations 
d jabberings, they conveyed to me 
» idea that they were going to 
eak holy vengeance on a village 
it had wronged one of their mem- 
rs. Armed to the teeth as they 
re with spears, shields, bows and 
rows, and assorted cudgels, I did 
t question their ability to give a 
od account of themselves if they 
ertook the offender. After cere- 
ynious salaams and a fruitless at- 
npt on my part to buy one of the 
usual horns, they continued their 
irch. 

Of peculiar interest was a mourn- 
* dance which took place just 
ross the river from camp in honor 
one of the important persons of 
> village. The dance had contin- 
d for several days, the monotonous 
irmur of the steadily beating tom- 
ms and the shouting and singing 
ating across to our ears in a weirdly 
ticing medley. We decided to at- 
id on the afternoon of the chief 
ent, the slaughter of the sacrificial 
er. 

We were paddled across the river 
a dug-out and found ourselves in 
> midst of a wild, fantastic scene. 
the center of the group of grass 
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THE EVENING PROMENADE 


These Shilluk women are obviously flattered by the atten- 

tion which the photographer pays them. Like their sisters 

in the remoter reaches of the Sobat and the White Nile, 

they are scantily clad, but they possess more than the usual 
number of anklets and beads. 


READY FOR BATTLE 
This warrior is armed to the teeth, carrying a spear, bow 
and arrows in his left hand and in his right a queer horn 
of wood and leather with which he provides the military 
music for his marching band. The marks on his face and 


body are made by turning out the flesh with a fish-hook 
instrument so that the mutilations will remain. 
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huts was the grave of the deceased, 
in process of being mudded over by 
three or four venerable old women. 
In a circle about the spot was a horde 
of savage, howling blacks, fiercely 
dancing in most grotesque fashion, 
while the explosive tom-toms and 
spirited chanting thrilled them to 
wilder and wilder capers. The ob- 
ject of the dance seemed to be at 
one time to come as near as possible 
to a violent fall without actually do- 
ing so, at another to portray a vicious- 
ly fighting warrior and at still another 
to execute the movements of a howl- 
ing dervish. 

Presently the steer was led to the 
edge of the village and turned loose. 
He symbolized death and was to be 
slain as he ran away; if he were al- 
lowed to turn back toward the vil- 
lage, it signified a further visitation 
of death among its members. But 
the poor fellow had little chance and 
little desire to turn. As he fled for 
the open country a merciless rain of 
spears fell upon and about him. He 
slowed, swayed, staggered, fell; the 
village was saved. 

The dance is employed to celebrate 
every sort of important occasion. 
Although we had seen no lions, re- 
ports had been coming in that a cer- 
tain village was being visited nightly 
by two of the hungry beasts, and one 
day two braves struggled down to 
the station requesting that two deep 
wounds be sewed. Apparently they 
had organized an expedition and 
hunted down the two marauders. A 
jubilee dance naturally followed, in 
the course of which these two men 
had undertaken to demonstrate the 
ferocity with which the lions had 
fought. The demonstration became 
too realistic, and two spears simul- 
taneously slashed huge gashes at al- 
most identical spots on the hips of 
the two spirited gladiators. 

The White Nile is not navigable 
above Redjaf and, since there are no 
roads, it is necessary to march from 
there to Nimule, on the Uganda fron- 
tier, where a boat calls at long inter- 
vals. There are no horses or donkeys 
to ride, for it is the sleeping sickness 
area. The tsetse fly renders it im- 
possible for domestic animals of any 
kind whatever to live there. In a 
short time all this will probably be 
changed, for the government is now 
seriously at work on the problem of 
combating the malaria and_ sleeping 
sickness of these regions, and plans 
for motor roads and air lines are un- 
der active consideration for the near 
future. 

After collecting an outfit and pro- 
visions for the four or five days’ trek 
and engaging half a dozen carriers, 
all was ready. Aside from my gun- 
bearer and porters I was alone, for 
Coulter had turned back toward civili- 
zation from the Sobat River. They 
were strange companions and stalwart 
carriers, these blacks, marching from 
twenty to thirty miles daily with a 
fifty-pound load on their heads for 

(Continued on page 50) 


ANDERMATT IN MID-WINTER 


Winter transforms the little Swiss village of Andermatt into a white paradise for the sportsman and the photographer. 
some of the most magnificent of Alpine scenery at the intersection of several of the great mountain passes. 


cA (AMERA QUEST FOR. WINTER?S GLAMOUR 


By J. DUDLEY JOHNSTON : 


is watered by the Reuss and its many streams around 

Andermatt. The fine scenery of the Gotthard Railway 
and the legendary associations of the Devil’s Gorge are irresist- 
ibly alluring to the crowds that visit Lucerne and its lake during 
the holiday months. Yet very few of the people who visit these 
places in summer would recognize them when they are swathed 
in their mantle of winter snow. Andermatt is not the most 
popular of winter sports resorts, in spite of its accessibility and 


’ EW of the Swiss valleys are more familiar than that which 


HORSE RACING ON ICE 
A trotting race over the frozen surface: of a lake is always 4 thrilling 
event. This picture was taken on one of the series of beatitiful lakes 
at St. Moritz. hs 


Photo by J. Dudley Johnem 
The village nestles anim 


an altitude that makes the sports conditions more constant 
those of many a more fashionable center. 

Rain was falling as we passed through Lucerne. Clouds 
the high peaks and the outlook was depressingly dismal and n@ 
at all suggestive of the snow and sunshine that we associaf 
with Swiss winter conditions. As we climbed the long pass fh 
rain gradually turned to snow and by the time Goeschenen was 
reached the scene was quite reminiscent of an old-fashioned 

(Continued on page 48) 1 


THE BOB-SLEIGH RUN 
The great bob-sleigh run at Andermatt, which sweeps downward in 


magnificent loops for a distance of nearly two miles, offers the most 
exhilarating sport imaginable. 
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ng is a difficult but fascinating sport which affo those who master 
comparable thrills. These ski-runners are iding one of the 
hills near Andermatt. 


is one of the most spectacular feats of the skilful skier. 


skating rinks of Switzerland are set amid some of the most im- 
pressive mountain scenery in the world. 


iety of slopes suitable for ski- 


Switzerland there is an amazing 3 
r Kristiania on one of the hills 


unning. This skier is executiny a clev 
in the Bernese 


On the rink of Switzerland one sees some of the most graceful and 
skilful skaters in the world. 


= ea ec 
i curves on the great bob-sleigh runs must be banked high because 
the bob-sleighs shoot round them at a terrific speed. 


Photo by J. Dudley Johnston 


¢ heavy snows in Andermatt almost obliterate the houses from the 
landscape. 
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THE ‘PAINTED TOMBS OF TARQUINIA 


A Bright Panorama of Life Twenty-five Centuries Ago—The Strange Beauties of Etrus- 
can Painting—Some of the Pagan Mysteries of Life and Death 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


This is the third of Mr. Lawrence's articles on the vamshed cities and people of ancient 
In November he described the city of the dead at Cerveteri; and in December, 


Etruria. 


the ancient metropolis of the Etruscan league. _ | 

frescoes in the Etruscan tombs at Tarquin, which are perhaps the most extraordinary 

surviving artistic work of those mysierious people who dominated Central Italy more than 
twenty-five centuries ago.—EDITor. 


HE painted tombs are the real fame of Tarquinia. After 
| lunch we set out to visit them, climbing to the top of the 
town, and passing through the southwest gate, on the level 
hill-crest. Looking back, the wall of the town, medieval, with a 
bit of more ancient black wall lower down, stands blank. Just 
outside the gate are one or two forlorn new houses, then ahead, 
the long, running 
tableland of the 
hill, with the 
white highway 
dipping and going 
on to Viterbo, in- 
land. 

“All this hill in 
front.  saidmeiae 
guide, “is tombs! 
All tombs! The 
city of the dead.” 

So! Then this 
hill is the necrop- 
ois: “hill! sche 
Etruscans never 
buried their dead 
within the city 
walls. And _ the 
modern cemetery 
and the first 
Etruscan tombs 
Jie almost close 
up to the present 
city gate. There- 
fore, if the an- 
cient city of Tar- 
quinia lay on this 
hill, it can have 
occupied no more 
space, hardly, 
than the present 
little town of a 
few thousand 
people. Which 
seems impossible. 
Far more proba- 
bly, the city itself 
lay on that oppo- 
site hill there, 
which lies splendid and unsullied, running parallel to us. 

We walk across the wild bit of hilltop, where the stones crop 
out, and the first rock-rose flutters, and the asphodels stick up. 
This is the necropolis. Once it had many a tumulus, and streets 
of tombs. Now there is mo sign of any tombs: no tumulus, 
nothing but the rough bare hill-crest, with stones and short grass 
and flowers, the sea gleaming away to the right. under the sun, 
and the soft land inland glowing very green and pure. 

But we see a little bit of wall, built perhaps to cover a water- 
trough. Our guide goes straight towards it. He is a fat, good- 
natured young man, who doesn’t look as if he would be interested 
in tombs. We are mistaken, however. He knows a good deal, and 
has a quick, sensitive interest, absolutely unobtrusive, and turns 
out to be as pleasant a companion for such a visit as one could 
wish to have. 

The bit of wall we see is a little hood of masonry with an iron 
gate, covering a little flight of steps leading down into the ground. 


cans five hundred years before Christ. 
turesque medieval city built on a high plateau. 


THE CITY OF THE PAINTED TOMBS 


The true ylory of the old city of Tarquinia rests upon the beautiful painted tombs built by the Etrus- 

Tarquinia, which is about sixty miles from Rome, is a pic- 

On the brow of the hill is seen the medieval church 

below which winds the steep roadway. The painted tombs are on a hillside outside of the town, but 
the exact location of the ancient Etruscan city is unknown. 


This article deals with the remarkable 


One comes upon it all at once, in the rough nothingness of 
hillside. The guide kneels down to light his acetylene lampj 
his old terrier lies down resignedly in the sun, in the bt 
which rushes persistently from the southwest, over these 
exposed hilltops. 
The lamp begins to shine and smell, then to shine with 
smelling: 
guide ‘opens 
iron gate, and 
descend the § 
steps down if 
the tomb. 
seems a dark Ii 
hole undergrow 
a dark little hi 
after the sun 
the upper wot 
But the gut 


flare up, and” 
find ourselves 
a little chamber 
the rock, 
small, 1 
cell of a rog 
that some anchot 
ite might ha 
lived in. It is§ 
small and baf 
and familiar, quit 
unlike the rathe 
splendid spacioti 
tombs. at Cervé 
teri. 

But the lam 
flares bright, wi 
get used to th 
2 change of light 
‘ and see the paint 
ings on the little 
walls. It is th 
tomb of Hunting 
and Fishing, so- 
called from the 
| pictures on the 

walls, and it is 
supposed to date from the sixth'century B.C. But it is very 
badly damaged. Pieces of the wall-face are shattered away, damp 
has eaten into the tempera colors, nothing seems to be left but 
disappointment. Yet in the dimness, as we get used to the light, 
we see flights of birds flying through the haze, rising from the 
sea with the draught of life still in their wings. And we take 
heart and look closer. The little room was frescoed all round with 
sea and sky of light, birds and fishes leaping, and fragmentary 
little men hunting, fishing, rowing in boats. The lower part of 
the wall is all a blue-green of sea with a silhouette surface that 
ripples all round the room. From the sea rises a tall rock, off 
which a naked man, shadowy but still distinct, is beautifully and 
cleanly diving into the sea, while a companion climbs up the rock 
after him, and on the water a boat waits with rested oars in it, 
three men watching the diver, the middle man standing up naked, 
holding out his arms. Meanwhile a great dolphin leaps behind the 
boat, a flight of birds soars upwards to pass the rock, in the clear 
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> Etruscan frescoes of the fifth and sixth centuries before Christ are as care-free and laughter-loving as the tales of the “Decameron.” 
sco from the Tomb of the Leopards a feast is in proyress—probably the funeral banquet. 
ng men attired in mantles, the girls in mantles and chitons. 
ft an egg—which is perhaps the symbol of resurrection—is probably the man who has died and for whom the feast is being celebrated. 


A BANQUETING SCENE IN THE TOMB OF THE LEOPARDS 


Along the couches pass slave boys bearing wine jars. 


In this 


The garland-crowned banqueters recline in pairs, the 
The man at the end holding 


Above two 


at leopards face one another heraldically. They are leopards of the underworld Bacchus, yuarding the exits and the entrances of the passion 


_ Above all, from the bands of color that border the wall at 
top hang the regular loops of garlands, garlands of flowers 
| leaves and buds and berries, garlands which belong to maidens 
1 to women, and which represent the flowery circle of the female 


-and sex. The 
. border of the 
ll is formed of 
‘izontal stripes 
ribands of 
or that go all 
ind ‘the room, 
| and black and 
1 gold and blue 
1 primrose, and 
se are the col- 
_ that occur in- 
iably. Men are 
ily always 
nted a darkish 
|, which is the 
or of many 
lians when they 
naked in the 
1, as the Etrus- 
s went. Women 
- colored paler, 
ause women 
| not! go naked 
the sun. 
At the end of 
room, where 
re is a recess in 
wall, is painted 
Mther rock ris- 
from the sea, 


of life. 


scattering this way and that. 


THE MUSIC MAKERS 


A sense of vigorous, strong-bodied life is characteristic of the Etruscan paintings. The dancers on 

the wall of the Tomb of the Leopards move with a strange and powerful alertness. The figure in 

the front holds a wine bowl in his hand. Behind him follows a flute player touching the stops with 

big, exaggerated hands. Then comes a figure bearing the seven-stringed lyre. The tomb radiates color. 

The checkered circles on the roof are red, black, yellow and blue. The chlamys and scarfs of the 
dancers are gaily colored with reds and blues. 


and on it a man with a sling is taking aim at the birds which rise 
A boat witha big paddle oar is 
holding off from the rock, a naked man amidships is giving a 
queer salute to the slinger, a man kneels over the bows with his 


back to the others, 
and is letting 
down a net. The 
prow of the boat 
has a_ beautifully 
painted eye, so 
the vessel shall see 
where it is going. 
In Syracuse you 
will see many a 
two-eyed hoat to- 
day come swim- 
ming in to quay. 
One dolphin is 
diving down into 
the sea, one is 
leaping out. The 
birds fly, and the 
garlands hang 
from the border. 
It is all small 
and gay and quick 
with life, spon- 
taneous as only 
young life can be. 
If only it were not 
so much damaged. 
one would be 
happy, because of 
the young liveli- 
ness of it. There 
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is nothing impressive or grand. But through the paleness of time 
and the damage of man one still sees the quick ripple of life here, 


the eternity of the naive moment, which the Etruscans knew. 2¢ 


The little tomb is empty, save for its shadowy paintings. If 
has no bed of rock around it: only a deep niche for holding vases, 
perhaps vases of precious things. The sarcophagus stood on the 
floor, perhaps under the slinger on the end wall. And it stood 
alone, for this is an individual tomb, for one person only, as is 
usual in the older 
tombs of this ne- 
cropolis. 

In the gable 
triangle of the end 
wall, above the 
slinger and the 
boat, the space is 
filled in with one 
of the frequent 
Etruscan banquet- 
ing scenes of the 


dead. The dead 
man, sadly oblit- 
erated, reclines 


upon his banquet- 
ing couch with his 
flat wine - dish in 
his hand, resting 
on his elbow, and 
beside him, also 
half risen, reclines 
a handsome and 
jeweled lady in 
fine robes, appar- 
ently resting her 
left hand upon the 
naked breast of 
the man, and in 
her right holding 
up to him the gar- 
land, the garland 
of the female fes- 
tive offering. Be- 
hind the man 
stands a naked 
slave-boy, perhaps 
with music, while 
another naked 
slave is just filling 
a wine-jug from a 
handsome am- 
phora or wine-jar 
at the side. On 
the woman’s side 
stands a maiden, 
apparently playing 
the flute; for a 
woman was sup- 
posed to play the 
flute at classic fu- 
nerals; and be- 
yond sit two maid- 
ens with garlands, 
one turning round 
to watch the ban- 
queting pair, the 
other with her 
back to it all. Be- 
yond the maidens 
in the corner are 
more garlands, 
and two birds, 
perhaps doves. On the wall behind the head of the banqueting 
lady is a problematic object, perhaps a bird-cage. 

The scene is natural as life, and yet it has a heavy archaic 
fulness of meaning. It is the death-banquet; and at the same 
time it is the dead man banqueting in the underworld: for the 
underworld of the Etruscans was a gay place. While the living 
feasted out of doors, at the tomb of the dead, the dead himself 
feasted in like manner. with a lady to offer him garlands and 


Fishing. 


IN THE TOMB OF HUNTING AND FISHING 
Time has not entirely obliterated the young liveliness of the frescoes in the Tomb of Hunting and 


In this picture a hunter takes aim with his sling at a scattering flock of birds. In the boat 


with the painted eye a man lets down a net while the oarsman steadies the craft against the rock. In 
the gable triangle above there is a characteristic banqueting scene, partly obliterated, representing the 
dead man and his wife, accompanied by their slaves and a young girl playing the flute. 


AQUATIC SPORTS IN THE TYRRHENIAN SEA 


In this picture, another scene from the Tomb of Hunting and Fishing, 

sea while a companion climbs the rock behind him and the men in the 

Ribands of color—red and black and dull-gold and blue—circle the tomb. 

the sea blue-green with a silhouette surface that ripples all around the room. All is small and gay 
and quick with life. 


TRAV 


slaves to bring him wine, away in the underworld. For the 
on earth was so good, the life below could but be a conting 
of it. 

This profound belief in life, acceptance of life, seems _ 
acteristic of the Etruscans. It is still vivid in the painted te 
There is a certain dance and glamour in all the movements, 
in those of the naked slave-men. They are by no means de 
trodden menials, let later Romans say what they will. The g| 


sun. The old 
shambles to | 
feet, the gui 


blows out his 
and locks the gi 
we set off agg 
the dog trundl 
apathetic at f 
master’s heels, 
master speaking 
him with that § 
Italian familiar 
which seems 
very differ 
from the spirit 
Rome, the stro 
willed Latin. 7 
The gui 
steers across # 
hilltop, in the el 
afternoon ; 
towards 
little hood of m 
sonry. And of 
notices there 
quite a number @F 
these little ga tee 
ways, built by fit 
government t& 
cover the ste 
that lead down t 
the separate smé 
tombs. It is ut 
terly unlike Cet 
veteri, though th 
two places are n6 
forty miles apa 
Here there is m 
stately tum ul uw 


rather noble 
many - roomed 
houses of the 
dead. Here th 
little one - room 
tombs seem scat 
tered at random 


a man dives cleanly into the 
boat wait with rested oars. . 

The men are darkish red, if 
were fully carried 
out, here also we 
should find a reg- 
ular city of the dead, with its streets and crossways. And prob 
ably each tomb had its little tumulus of piled earth, so that even 
above-ground there were streets of mounds with tomb entrances. 
But even so, it would be different from Cerveteri, from Caere: 
the mounds would be so small, the streets surely irregular. Any- 
how, today there are scattered little one-room tombs. and we dive 
down into them just like rabbits popping down a hole. The place 
is a warren. 
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s interesting to find it so different 
Cerveteri. The Etruscans carried 
fectly what seems to be the Italian 
ct: to have single, independent cities, 
a certain surrounding territory, each 
>t speaking its own dialect and feel- 
home in its own little capital, yet 
hole confederacy of city states loosely 
together by a common religion and 
re-or-less common interest. Even to- 
Lucca is very different from Ferrara, 
the language is hardly the same. In 
int Etruria, this isolation of cities de- 
‘ing according to their own idiosyn- 
, within the loose union of a so-called 
m, must have been complete. The 
ict between the plebs, the mass of the 
le, of Caere and Tarquinii must have 
almost null. They were, no doubt, 
Meners to one another. Only the Lu- 
pbnes, the ruling sacred magistrates of 
e family, the priests and the other 
es, and the merchants, must have kept 
n intercommunion, speaking “correct” 
iscan, while the people, no doubt, spoke 
scts varying so widely as to be differ- 
languages. To get any idea of the 
Roman past, we must break up the 
‘eption of oneness and uniformity, and 
an endless confusion of differences. 
Ve are diving down into another tomb, 
ed, says the guide, the Tomb of the 
ipards. Every tomb has been given a 
he, to distinguish it from its neighbors. 
>.Tomb of the Leopards has two spotted 
bards in the triangle of the end wall, 
ween the roof-slopes. Hence its name. 
Che Tomb cf the Leopards is a charm- 
, cosy little room, and the paintings 
the walls have not been so very much 
aged. All the tombs are ruined to 
ne degree by weather and vulgar van- 
ism, having been left and neglected like 
nmon holes, when they had been broken 
sn again and rifled to the last gasp. 
But still the paintings are fresh and 
ye. The ochre reds and blacks and blues 
1 blue-greens are curiously alive and 
rmonious on the creamy yellow walls. 
st of the tomb walls have had a thin 
it of stucco, but it is of the same paste 
the living rock, which is fine and yellow, 
1 weathers to a lovely creamy gold, a 
uutiful color for a background. 
The walls of this little tomb are a dance 
real delight. The room seems inhabited 
1 by Etruscans of the sixth century be- 
e Christ; a vivid, life-accepting people, 
o must have lived with real fulness. 
. come the dancers and the music-play- 
, moving in a broad frieze towards the 
mt wall of the tomb, the wall facing us 
we enter from the dark stairs, and 
ere the banquet is going on m all its 


A PATRICIAN MATRON 


In this beautiful portrait from the Tomb of Orcus the artist has caught the dignity and the pride 

of race which the Etruscan noblewoman must have possessed. Among the Etruscans woman was 

accorded a very important position. The honored position of the wife, who attended banquets 

and public festivals with her husband, was a source of amazement to the Greeks, for they were 

as incapable as any Mohammedan of appreciating this type of social equality among the sexes. 

In the genealogies recorded in the inscriptions the spindle-side was always remembered and re- 
spected, and the mother’s family name is often carefully set down. 


ry. Above the banquet, in the gable angle, are the two spotted _ berried olive trees, swiftly going with their limbs full of life, 
pards, heraldically facing each other across a little tree. And full of life to the tips. 

ceiling of rock has chequered slopes of red and black and This sense of vigorous, strong-bodied liveliness is characteristic 
low and blue squares, with a roof-beam painted with colored of the Etruscans, and is somehow beyond art. You cannot think 
les, dark-red and blue and yellow. So that all is color, and of art, but only of life itself, as if this were the very life of the 
do not seem to be underground at all, but in some gay chamber _ Etruscans, dancing in their colored wraps with massive yet exu- 


the past. 


berant naked limbs, ruddy from the air and the sea-light, dancing 


The dancers on the right wall move with a strange, powerful and fluting along through the little olive trees, out in the fresh 
rtness onwards. They are men dressed only in a loose colored day. 

rf, or in the gay handsome chlamys draped as a mantle. The The end wall has a splendid banqueting scene. The feasters 
ilo plays the double flute the Etruscans loved so much, touch- _ recline upon a checked or tartan couch-cover, on the banqueting 
the stops with big, exaggerated hands; the man behind him couch, and in the open air, for they have little trees behind them. 
ches the seven-stringed lyre; the man in front turns round and The six feasters are bold and full of life like the dancers. They 
1als with his left hand, holding a big wine-bowl in his right. lie in pairs, man and woman, reclining equally on the couch, curi- 
d so they move on, on their long sandaled feet, past the little | ously friendly. The two end women are called hetaerae, courte- 


&. a 


THE BULLS é | 


The influence of the paintings on the Greek vases is perceptible in the frescoes which adorn the Tomb of the Bulls, one of the oldest at Ta 


quinia. 


Troilus have been adapted with charming naiveté. 
sarcophagi were laid. 
erally represent gay revels. 


In the later centuries of Etruscan decline the subjects are horrifying portraits of processions to the underworld 


The Etruscans did not always decorate thei1 tombs with banqueting and dancing scenes; occasionally they chose subjects from Gre 
mythology which they made over quite freely just to suit thei1 own wayward fancy. 


. - 5 - - | 
In this fresco themes from the Greek story of Achilles a@ 


Within the two small doorways may be seen the inner chamber and the stone bed on which# 
The spirit of Etruscan tomb paintings varies greatly with the centuries. 


In the fifth and sixth centuries the frescoes 


TE 
Yi 


terrible demons that rival the macabre conceptions of our Middle Ages. 


sans; chiefly because they have yellow hair, which seems to have 
been a favorite feature in a woman of pleasure. The men are 
dark and ruddy, and naked to the waist. The women, sketched in 
on the creamy rock, are fair, and wear thin gowns, with rich 
mantles round their hips. They have a certain free bold look, 
and perhaps really are courtesans. 

The man at the end is holding up, between thumb and fore- 
finger, an egg, showing it to the yellow-haired woman who reclines 
next to him, she who is putting out her left hand as if to touch 
his breast. He, in his right hand, holds a large wine-dish, for 
the revel. 

The next couple, man and fair-haired woman, 
are looking round and making the salute with the 
right hand curved over, in the usual Etruscan 
gesture. It seems as if they too are saluting the 
mysterious egg held up by the man at the end; 
who is, no doubt, the man who has died and 
whose feast is being celebrated. But in front of 
the second couple, a naked slave with a chaplet 
on his head is brandishing an empty wine-jug, as 
if to say he is fetching more wine. Another 
slave further down is holding out a curious thing 
like a little axe, or fan. The last two feasters 
are rather damaged. One of them is holding up 
a garland to the other, but not putting it over 
his head, as they still put a garland over your 
head, in India, to honor you. 

Above the banqueters, in the gable angle, the 
two great spotted male leopards hang out their 
tongues and face each other heraldically, lifting 
a paw, on either side of a little tree. They are 
the leopards or panthers of the underworld Bac- 
chus, guarding the exits and the entrances of the 
passion of life. 


In the very early period of their 
history the Etruscans made the 
urns to hold the ashes of their 
dead in rude imitation of a human 
being with portrait head. 


There is a mystery and a portentousness in the simple scene 
which goes deeper than commonplace life. It seems all so ga 
and light. Yet there is a certain weight, or depth of significang 
that goes beyond aesthetic beauty. ; 

If one once starts looking, there is much to see. But if 
glances merely, there is nothing but a pathetic little room wi 
unimposing, half-obliterated, scratchy little paintings in tem 

There are many tombs. When we have seen one, up we go, 


little bewildered, into the afternoon sun, across a tract of rou 
tormented hill, and down again to the underground, like rab 
in a warren. 


The hilltop is really a warren of tombs. And gra 
ually, the underworld of the Etruscans beco 
more real than the above day of the aitern 
One begins to live with the painted dancers aml 
feasters and mourners and to look eagerly. fo 
them. 

A very lovely dance tomb is the Tomba dé 
Triclinio, or del Convito, both of which mean 
Tomb of the Feast. In size and shape this 1 
much the same as the other tombs we have seet 
It is a little chamber, about fifteen feet by eleve 
feet, six feet high at the walls, about eight fee 
at the center. It is again a tomb for one persot 
like nearly all the old painted tombs here. § 
there is no inner furnishing. Only the furthe 
half of the rock floor, the pale yellow-white roel 
is raised two or three inches, and on one sid 
of this raised part are the four holes where th 
feet of the sarcophagus stood. For the rest, th 
tomb has only its painted walls and ceiling. 

And how lovely these have been, and still are 
The band of dancing figures that go round th 
room still is bright in color, fresh. the women i 
thin spotted dresses of linen muslin and colore 
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dog is watching something with 
ive intensity of the young. Wildly 
elightedly dances the next woman, 
bit of her, in her soft boots and 
pordered mantle, with jewels on 
rms; till one remembers the old 
n, that every part of the body and 
© anima shall know religion, and 
touch with the gods. Towards 
omes the young man piping on the 
e flute, and dancing as he comes. 
clothed only in a fine linen scarf 
la border, that hangs over his arms, 
mis strong legs dance of themselves, 
ul of life. Yet, too, there is a cer- 
solemm intensity in his face, as he 
5 to the woman beyond him, who 
ps in a bow to him as she vibrates 
castanets. 
he is drawn fair-skinned, as all the 
are, and he is of a dark red 
r. That is the convention, in the 
ps. But it is more than convention. 
Ihe early davs men smeared them- 
les with scarlet when they took on 
lr sacred natures. It is a very old 
lom. The American Indian will tell 
: “The red paint, it is medicine, 
ke you see!” But he means medi- 
+in a different sense from ours. It 
deeper even than magic. Vermilion 
e color of his sacred or potent or 
| body. Apparently it was so in all 
ancient world. We know the kings 
ancient Rome, who were probably 
cuscans, appeared in public with their 
es painted vermilion with muinium. 


ws 


id of, their nativity. 


We climb up to the world, and pass for a few minutes through 


his tomb takes its name from the two spotted lionesses that fa 1 
cred vase on one side of which stands a flute player, on the other a zither player. C 
d below is a lotus dado. The rest of the tomb is richly decorated with dolphins leaping 
e dead man is pictured holding the mysterious egg of 


Ss with fine borders, the men merely in a scarf. Wildly the 
¢ woman throws back her head and curves out her long 
fingers, wild and yet contained within herself, while the 
bodied young man turns round to her, lifting his dancing 
fo hers till the thumbs all but touch. They are dancing in 
en, past little trees, and birds are running, and a little fox- 


And Ezekiel says (ch. 
iii. 14, 15): She saw men portrayed upon the wall, the images 
the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion—all of them princes 
look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the 


The Tomb of the Feast is filled with dancers moving 
with archaic grace. This dancer piping on the double- 
flute is clothed in a fine linen scarf with a decorated 
border. His body is dark red in color which is the 
convention in the tombs. It is probable that the 
Etruscan men, like some of our Indians, smeared 
themselves with scarlet on sacred occasions. 
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the open day. Then down we go again. In the Tomb of the 
Bacchanti the colors have almost gone. But still we see, on the 
end wall, a strange, wondering dancer out of the mists of time 
carrying his zither, and beyond him, beyond the little tree, a man 
of the dim ancient world, a man with a short beard, strong and 
mysteriously male, is reaching for a wild archaic maiden who 


throws up her hands and turns back to 
him her excited, subtle face. It is won- 
derful, the strength and mystery of old 
life that comes out of these faded fig- 
ures. The Etruscans are still there, 
upon the wall. 

Lovely again is the Tomba delle 
Leonesse, the Tomb of the Lionesses. 
In its gable, two spotted lionesses swing 
their bell-like udders heraldically fac- 
ing one another across the altar. Be- 
neath is a great vase, and a flute player 
playing to it on one side, a zither player 
on the other, making music to its sacred 
contents. Then on either side of these 
goes a narrow frieze of dancers, very 
strong and lively in their prancing. 
Under the frieze of dancers is a lotus 
dado, and below that again, all round 
the room the dolphins are leaping, leap- 
ing all downwards into the rippling sea, 
while birds fly between the fishes. 

On the right wall reclines a very im- 
pressive dark red man wearing a curious 
cap, or head-dress that has long tails 
like long plaits. In his right hand he 
holds up an egg, and in his left is the 
shallow wine-bowl of the feast. The 
scarf or stole of his human office hangs 
from a tree before him, and the gar- 
land of his human delight hangs at his 
side. He holds up the egg of resur- 
rection, within which the germ sleeps 
as the soul sleeps in the tomb, before 
it breaks the shell and emerges again. 
—There is another reclining man, much 


obliterated, and beside him hangs a garland of chain like the chains 
of dandelion-stems we used to make as children. And this man 
has a naked flute-boy, lovely in naked outline, coming towards him. 

The Tomba della Pulcella, or Tomb of the Maiden, has faded, 


but vigorous figures at the banquet, and very ornate couch-covers 


+ : z : Se 
IN THE TOMB OF THE LIONESSES 


the shell and emerges again. 


(Continued on page 40) 


ce one another across the altar represented in the gable. Underneath is a large 
Characteristic dancing figures are represented in the frieze 
from a rippling sea and flying birds. On another wall 
resurrection, within which the germ sleeps as the soul sleeps in the tomb before it breaks 
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low ground swell. The sea was a dusty 

blue—a cerulean. Off the port side the 
tip of Lower California, its high crags and 
mountains, blue, purplish and reddish, towered 
above us like a lunar landscape. Over its 
lofty peaks cumulus clouds blotted the torrid 
sky, while at the sea edge we made out, in 
places, beaches with brown sand and green 
brush-covered dunes. Jagged rocks extended 
out into the water, emphasizing the dead 
planet-like appearance of the towering penin- 
sula—majestic, grand, its sheer peaks magnif- 
icent in their rocky nakedness. Patches of 
cloud shadow, one like a huge black serpent, 
lay upon the sweeps of the slopes, gradually spreading, advancing, 
engulfing, until toward evening the whole was merged beneath 
their bluish blackness. . 

Before us lay the mysterious West Coast, over five thousand 
miles long and as little known to the world as the Gold Coast 
of Africa, save in the pages of O. Henry and Richard Harding 
Davis. At its northern end—Mexico; at its southern—Panama; 
and in the center the five Central American Republics—Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, each a 
little world of its own of romance and adventure. 

At daybreak the next morning we dropped anchor in the island- 
dotted bay at Mazatlan, Mexico, before a sweeping crescent 
shore from whose center rose the rooftops of Mazatlan huddled 
about two gleaming spires of a large cathedral. 

As soon as the formalities of admission to the port were over, 
we hastened ashore to explore the New York of the West Coast. 
The day was extremely hot and humid and the calles were like 
adobe ovens, their cobbles covered with occasional litter and 
pools of greenish slime, their dead air suffocating. The sense of 


Or: little vessel rose and fell with the 


SKIRTING THE WEST COAST OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Five Thousand Miles Along America’s Most Romantic Seaboard—In the Sea- 
ports of Five Turbulent Republics—How the Professional Bandit Works “x 


By CARLTON KENDALL 


THE DROWSY PORT OF MAZATLAN 
Against a background of emerald hills the varicolored seaport of Mazatlan lies drowsing under the tropical sun. 


being on the fringe of civilization was borne 
out by the sights about us. Americans and 
Englishmen with cartridge belts and tiny 
powerful revolvers hanging upon their hips, 
burros laden with wool and wood and driven 
by barefooted peons in wide-brimmed som- 
breros and loose baggy trousers, their brown 
bodies shining with sweat, creaking wooden 
carts drawn by oxen, soldiers in white uni- 
forms with blue visored caps, natives carry- 
ing naked machetes passed us clinging to the 
shade. 

When we reached the market place we 
found it alive with activity and black-haired 
humanity. At tiny booths, fat Mexican 
women, their oily hair done in loose knots at the back, 
shirt-waists often failing to make due conjunction with th 
print skirts and exposing bands of none too clean paunch, pf 
sided over carefully arranged lilliputian bundles of wood, dri€ 
tamarins, shallow trays of dried taminka (used for soug 
boxes of salt, red peppers, green limes, papia, tuberoses, 
buds, hats, shoes, Spanish cedar egg-beaters, gourds and 7 
end of other vegetables and household commodities, indigenot 
to the native menage. The odors were as varied as the war 
and the noise was overpowering—sharp bargaining, braying 
donkeys, crying of children, squealing of pigs, excited squaw 
ing of condemned chickens, laughter, music, angry argumel 
and the incessant chattering of gossiping women. Color, moy 
ment, throbbing, vibrating life swirled on all sides. 

While we were having luncheon at a tiny and none too clea 
stand, the babel suddenly stopped. Three swaggering, evi 
looking fellows in loose-fitting clothes and wide sombreros wéi 
approaching. As they drew nearer I saw that they were heavil 
armed—ammunition belts round their waists and crossing thé 


; 


i ; Situated on a spacious bay 

diagonally opposite the southernmost point of lower California, Mazatlan is, despite its indolence and inefficiency, the greatest of Mexico’s 

Pacific ports, and the metropolis of a rich and productive region. Mazatlan boasts a population of approximately thirty thousand people, a few 
public buildings, a meteorological station, and a handsome cathedral whose two tall towers can be seen in the center of this picture. 
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, revolvers on each hip and 
practical-looking knives scat- 
in the interstices between 
hardware. One had an ugly 
cross his right cheek stretch- 
rom the nose to the lobe of 
ear. The two nearest surveyed 
rowd with scowling contempt ; 
other with amused disdain. 
must have carried at the least 
rounds of ammunition upon his 
yn. Under this weight they 
rered to a nearby eating booth 
dropped heavily onto three 
is. The other customers has- 
jpaid their bills and departed; 
senora in charge smiled a 
sy smile and offered them 
iges of steaming frijoles and 
ge freshly made tortillas, gazing 
@ triumphantly, but none too self- 
Siredly, upon the cringing popu- 
After quietly finishing the 
ql, they paid their bill and went 
swaggering under their portable 
Wenals to the evident relief of the 
tanders. 

‘They are bandits, probably be- 
ging to Carasco’s band,” a local 
nerican seed planter whispered 
my ear after they had vanished. 
Carasco was the rebel chief of 
at section as well as a wealthy 
mato planter. During peaceful 
cervals he employed his army 
irvesting his crops, and if the 
op was good he purchased rifles 
id ammunition with the tomato 
oney and set forth upon another 
revolution.” Upon occasions he 
yen came to Mazatlan, heavily 
rmed and with one or two of his 
icked men beside him in his auto- 
iobile. So powerful was his name 
iat the mere mention of it inspired 


le peons with the utmost terror. When, like wildfire, the word 
pread that Carasco was coming, I was told that the shops in 


HOISTING TRAVELERS INTO GUATEMALA 


At the port of San José de Guatemala passengers and freight 
alike are lifted from lighters in a small wooden car and conveyed 
to the wharf by the long arm of a creaking derrick. 
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UNLOADING LIGHTERS ON THE COAST OF GUATEMALA 


Mazatlan closed, the great iron- 
studded doors were barricaded, and 
the soldiers scurried to the arsenal, 
discreetly locking themselves in the 
fortress until his car had long dis- 
appeared in dust far down the high- 
way. 

As we descended the coast I 
found that he was a typical ex- 
ample of the independent reyolu- 
tionary leader that still exists 
throughout Mexico and Central 
America, and who may be likened 
to a marauding feudal baron of the 
Middle Ages. 

In each of the other Mexican 
ports we found tales of similar 
leaders, part-bandit, part-revolu- 
tionist, part-gentleman rancher. 
Near Manzanillo, the next port 
south of Mazatlan, the rich valleys, 
especially well adapted for raising 
early tomatoes, lay untilled owing 
to the prevalence of bandit chief- 
tains. The system was to wait un- 
til the crop on a large estate is ripe, 
then swoop down upon the unfor- 
tunate rancher, take possession of 
his fields and put the army to work 
harvesting and marketing the crop; 
a system not unlike that used by 
the old highland Scots in border 
raiding, 

At Salina Cruz, the last of the 
Mexican ports known as “The 
Ghost City of the Tropics,” the 
banditry was less organized and 
more individualized. For an Ameri- 
can to venture alone and unarmed 
on any of the mesquite-covered 
hills above the harbor might, I was 
warned by the American consular 
representative, end in having a 
knife stuck in one’s back just be- 
low the shoulder blades. Peons in 


that section will kill one for a dime, providing there is a handy 
bush from whose shelter they can throw a knife. 


t Amapala, Honduras, a typical Central American seaport, most of the freight is brought ashore in lighters and unloaded on the backs of native 


tevedores. 


The shore along the coast of Guatemala is low and sandy 


or fringed with jungle-covered plains. 


Once an extremely unhealthy sec- 


on, this coast has been made habitable for the white man by the remarkable work of the Rockefeller Foundation, which has succeeded in killing 


off the fever-bearing mosquito. 
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After leaving 
Mexico, our next 
port was San José 
de Guatemala. 
San José, like 
about half the 
West Coast ports, 
is an open road- 
stead, the ships 
anchoring a half- 
mile or more off 
the coast and 
¢argo and pas- 
sengers being 
conveyed ashore 
in lighters. Its 
high iron spider- 
legged wharf pro- 
ject edea bonne 
three hundred 
feet beyond the 
breaker line. By 
means of a creak- 
ing wooden der- 
rick “dir iye mat 
times by a donkey 
engine, and at 
other times by a 
gang of natives, 
passengers and freight 
were lifted from the bob- 
bing lighters. A little 
wooden car was attached to 
the hoist hook for the con- 
venience of the passengers 
and in this precarious ve- 
hicle one was hoisted into 
Guatemala, while the.man- 
eating sharks swam about 
the lighter in circles, hop- 
ing for an accident that 
might provide them with a 
toothsome luncheon of 
white meat. 

The shore along the Gua- 
temaltican coast is rather 
low and sandy with either 
low jungle-covered plains 
or swamps back of black 
magnetic sand beaches. 
Fringes of coconut palms 


butchering. 


_ 


A FARMYARD ABATTOIR 


In Central America, just as in New England, the farmer gathers his neighbors to help him with his 
The young lady to the left, who is totally unconscious of having her picture taken, is 
The rest of the group are Mexican. 


part Chinese. 


THE CENTRAL AMER 


In Central America most of the women of the lower and middle classes cook 


outside of the house over an open fire. 
tortillas or corn-meal pancakes and placed 


ASPECTS OF THE COFFEE INDUSTRY IN COSTA RICA 


e Se 


ICAN HOUSEWIFE 


This Indian girl has just made some 
them upon the circular plaque to bake. 


-mound in the center u 
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and peaked tog 
of thatched n 
houses marl 
villages 
shore area j 
e x t rei 
healthy see 
and until 
Rockefe 
Foundation | 
off the feveri 
quitoes it ¥ 
uninhabitable 
the white 
No one can 
preciates 
profound ad 
tion fom 
United State: 
work of 
great chart 
organization ~ 
aroused until 
have talked 
the West 
natives. Near § 
José, in a jum 
clearing, I a 
salt-farmer 
an ox cart who, whene 
he mentioned the nam 
Rockefeller, crossed hi 
self, 

Salt farming is the mé 
industry of San José a 
is a Strange occupation, Ij 
is engaged in by native le 
owners who live on the 
“farms” and supply the1 
terior with about four hu 
dred tons of salt month 
The “farms” are severally 
hectares in extent with ay} 


which is erected a gr 
thatched bodega. The 
“fields” all lie back of% 
low dune which runs like” 
ridge along the shore. The 
“farming” of salt is a @ 
rious operation. The lan 
is harrowed so that th 


dpe Orsay ae Preparing coffee for the market is complicated and expensive. First the coffee beans are placed in a large tank of water and — 

a we to ferment over night. Then the beans are passed through cement troughs, similar to that in the right-hand picture, where they are 

worked over with wooden hoes until all the dirt is carried off. After the beans are washed they must be dried, winnowed, graded and roasted © 
before they are ready for the table. In the left-hand picture coffee is being loaded on ox carts for shipment. 
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orbs salt, drawn 
ithe sea by capil- 
on. During the 
sepon ,this sand is 
in. baskets, and 
ted to the bod- 
ere it is stored 
salt is extracted 
Ihe next wet sea- 
bile the new 
s maturing. The 
ag is effected by 
ag the sand in 
’ (large perfo- 
aks) and pouring 
fer it. The re- 
brine is evapo- 
1 caldrons by the 
and the sand is 
d to the land. 


the other West 
natives, the Gua- 
cans raise most 


trees are known 


and_ elsewhere 
the West Coast 
iza trees.” When I first saw one of these trees I was im- 
ely arrested by the curious fruit hanging from the 
es and even growing directly from the main trunk itself. 
ag in size from ostrich eggs to footballs, they gave the tree 
sect of having been prepared for a Gargantuan Easter Egg 

That the fruit belonged to the tree seemed at first in- 
le, so incongruous was the combination. The calabashes 
very hard shells and soft pulpy interiors; and these shells 
‘ooped out and used for dishes and drinking cups. So 
are they that they will even withstand contact with the 
; and therefore the dishes are in special favor for cooking 
2 native stoves. Most of the cooking in Central America 
me outdoors over open fires built on earthen or brick 
ns, raised to a convenient height. During the afternoon I 
uumerous of these open-hearth stoves over which the women 
were boiling water in calabash ves- 
sels, At noon the following day 
we left San José and continued on 
down the Guatemaltican coast, 
whose scenic beauty surpasses that 
of any other portion of western 
Central America. Back of the low 
plains rise the Guatemaltican vol- 
canoes, thirty in number, the sum- 
mits of several being over two 
miles above the sea. Their smok- 
ing peaks sweep upward from the 
ocean with the graceful curves of 
Mount Fujiyama of Japan, cutting 
the amber skyline and filling the 
upper air with fine volcanic ash 
whose minute particles refract the 
sunlight, causing the most magnifi- 
cent sunrise and sunset effects I 
have ever beheld. 


Our next stops were made in Sal- 
vador, that tiny land of perpetual 
springtime where the houses have 
no locks and the maidens wear red 
hibiscus flowers in their hair. 
Shortly before touching at the last 
of the Salvadorian ports, we en- 
tered the Bay of Fonseca, an is- 
land-protected gulf much larger 
than New York harbor. Beside the 
narrow entrance, almost at the 
water’s edge, a jet of live volcanic 
steam rose like a white plume from 


>» Ghost City of the Tropics 
men guard the streets by ee 
y and soldiers by night. the living rock. The water of the 


. The forlorn remnant of whar was once Mexico’s most important western port before 
acally as crescen- the opening of the Panama Canal, Salina Cruz today represents the loss of a pigantic : 
2te. In Guatemala investment. The port’s magnificent artificial harbor, the finest on the Pacific, the great desires, 

re called ‘morro cement docks, the iron warehouses and the electrically operated dock cranes were built The dock at La Un- 
to handle an enormous amount of shipping which the Panama Canal has deflected. 
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bay was greenish in col- 
or and of considerable 
depth. The harbor, the 
finest on the West Coast, 
could easily form a nat- 
ural haven for an entire 
modern battle fleet. The 
protecting islands are 
high, rocky and either 
grass or jungle-covered 
and the low plains sur- 
rounding the shore break 
abruptly into steep bluish 
mountains, part of 
which lie in Salvador 
and part in Honduras 
and Nicaragua. The 
Bay of Fonseca is con- 
sidered by naval experts 
to be the dominating fac- 
tor in West Coast naval 
supremacy, and the 
United States govern- 


r dishes on trees. THE GHOST CITY OF THE TROPICS ment has the exclusive 


right to establish a vast 
naval base there if it so 


ion, Salvador, is owned 
by an American and is 
about a mile from the town. It was on an early Sunday morn- 
ing when we drew alongside and after breakfast aboard walked 


A BREAD SELLER 


Throughout all Central America peon women as well as men engage in 

various business activities. They are shrewd traders and take a lively 

interest in their work. In this woman’s large basket the typical round 
flat loaves of bread are displayed. 


along the railway tracks to the town. The tropical jungle on 
either side was besprinkled with dew and fresh with the verdant 
freshness of lush vegetation just awakening to the intense spar- 
kling rays of the morning sun. As we approached the town we 
suddenly became aware of a grim fortress from whose slitted 
windows rifle barrels followed us as we drew near. Behind 
them in the dark interior we could discern only pairs of glow- 
ing eyes and the very dim outlines of human figures. La Union 
takes no chances of being surprised and sacked by bandits or 
revolutionists, who could easily make their escape across the 
bay into the jungles of Nicaragua or Honduras, where they would 


. be lost forever. 


_ After being stopped by a sentry and proving our good inten- 
tions, we were allowed to pass into the town. The population 
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A BUSY SUNDAY IN LA UNION 


Judging by the crowds of argumentative buyers and sellers who throng the markets of La Union, 
Sunday has no appreciable effect on the town’s commercial activity. San.Salvador is the smallest 
Agriculture is the principal indus- 
Despite the fact that west coast of Central America 
was settled at least a century before the first padres came to. California, it still remains in the 


but most densely populated of the Central American republics. 
try but the methods are very primitive. 


pioneer stage of development. - 


was dressed in its Sunday best. A negro priest in a black robe 
and flat-brimmed beaver hat was passing a jelly jar amongst the 
ragged peons at the market place, collecting money for the 
church. I asked him if I might take his picture and he assented 
after hiding the jelly jar. In the cathedral at La Union the 
figures of the Saints as well as that of Christ are life-size models 
apparently originally manufactured for manikins and in‘postures 
which would have been advantageous for displaying bathing suits 
and evening gowns. The confessional boxes are of red bunting 
and ingeniously arranged so that the light silhouettes the figures 
of the priest and confessor. 

Leaving La Union we steamed across the bay to Amapala, 
Honduras, situated on a large island eighteen miles from the 
mainland. Here we took aboard eighty thousand dollars’ worth 
of silver bars, which when we arrived 
were piled like cord-wood on the beach. 
Three days before there had been a rey- 
olution in Honduras and the streets were 
guarded by soldiers with rifles and long 
skewery bayonets. 

From Amapala we proceeded south- 
ward to Corinto, known as “the Parrot 
Port of Nicaragua’ because of its expor- 
tation of parrots, parakeets and macaws. 
Corinto is a small and none too healthy 
town lying at the foot of the Cordilleras 
on a diminishing sand spit being washed 
into the sea by the river, with Momo- 
tombo, the tallest Nicaraguan volcano, 
predominating the horizon and sending its 
lazy smoke plume far up into the washed- 
out sky. A railway runs from the port of 
Managua, the capital, a distance of eighty- 
seven miles; so the port is of both mili- 
tary and commercial importance. Black 
murky swamps lie behind the town while 
on three sides the damp jungle has crept 
up to the very doorsteps of the nearest 
outlying houses. Along the four main 
streets the ground was quite dry, al- 
though the atmosphere was impregnated 
with a misty jungle haze rising from the 
steaming stagnant water and lush vegeta- 
tion. Beside the roadways orderly rows 
of spreading Uruca trees and white Cape 
Jesmines offered shade and scented the 
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air with delicate perfumery. Frog 
porches of the frame and adobe bui 
parrots called at us in Spanish a 
keets and monkeys did calisthenic 
rafters. Of all the West Coast 
seemed the most unhealthy, and 
itating was the atmosphere that afp 
few hours in the town we returned By 
ship thoroughly exhausted, our wh 
wringing wet with perspiration. 4 

As the stevedores were about to ¢ 
the gangplank, a body of Nicarag 
diers marched onto the dock escort 
American, a huge, swarthy, black- f 
Mexican and several native meni} 
women. They were politely but fill} 
ushered aboard. The American prove 
be the well-known Central Amer} 
leader, General Jeffery — profes 
organizing, aiding and abetting re 
tions. From one end of the West ¢ 
to the other General Jeffery w 
spected as a man who was eminentl 
ified to represent his trade in any Ri 
Club in North America. The huge go 
like Mexican with him was his Ger 
of Communications and Chief of S$) 
and the others—wives and lesser 
attendants. q 

General Jeffery, it appeared, wase 
motivating force in the recent Hond 
nian revolution which had terminated 
successfully for the revolutionists. 

As the defeated revolutionary “President” was negotial. 
peace terms in one room of the executive mansion with the 
facto President, General Jeffery was negotiating in another r 
with the President’s secretary for the delivery of 4,000 rifles 
suitable ammunition with which to start another revolution. 
luckily for this business transaction, the conversation was OW 
heard by friends of the President, and General Jeffery . 
forced to make a hasty exit via a French window and bedi 
cannas, Together with his Chief of Staff he escaped into” 
aragua. Being an American citizen the Nicaraguan officl 
could not execute him without getting inte trouble with the St 
Department, so they paid his fare to the boat and wished hi 
bon voyage. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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HAULING MAHOGANY IN NICARAGUA 


Stout oxen are needed to pull the loads of mahogany over the hilly roads of Nicaragua. C 
mahogany deteriorates rapidly if it is left in the woods so that logs are brought into the stor 


houses as soon as they are felled. 
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CLUB DINNER 


fe annual dinner of the National 
el Club was held at the Hotel Astor, 
) York, on Wednesday evening, De- 
her seventh. The dinners of the 
| are invariably notable occasions and 
‘affair met the high standard that has 
established. A large number of 
ibers from New York and the adjoin- 
states attended as well as many guests. 
the president of the Club welcomed 
‘members and their guests. He told 
he continued growth and augmenting 
yer of our organization and pointed 
that the sun never set on our mem- 
s, for they live in every state in the 
ion and reside in every continent. 
Che speakers for the evening were 
jjor Forbes-Leith and Mr. Frank 
anch Riley. Major Forbes-Leith spoke 
| his exciting experiences in Persia, 
jere he spent many months as manager 
}a great estate. With the abrogation 
the Anglo-Persian agreement and the 
parture of the British Expeditionary 
yrce he found himself virtually alone in 
hostile country with the Bolshevik 
ops pouring over the border. Major 
yrbes-Leith’s account of some of his 
rsian adventures was supplemented by 
iking motion pictures taken in Persia 
id Baluchistan. 

Mr. Frank Branch Riley, who probably 
ows the mountains of the Northwest 
well as any living man, gave one of 
; characteristically witty and informing 
ks about the natural wonders of the 
eat ranges of Oregon and Washington. 
is talk was illustrated with spectacular 
ws in full color of the cities, moun- 
ns, glaciers and valleys of the North- 
stern wonderland. 


HE SECOND OLYMPIC WINTER 
GAMES 


The Second Olympic Winter Games 
ll take place during the period from the 
venth to the nineteenth, February, 
28, at the world-known resort and 
ace for winter sports, St. Moritz, at the 
pper-Engadine. It is very likely that 
e most remarkable competitions will be 
e ski competitions. The race of 50 
lometers will take place on the four- 
snth, the distance race of eighteen ki- 
meters on the seventeenth, and the 
mping competitions on the eighteenth 
February at the new Olympia Leap. In 
dition there will be the military patrol 
ce. 

For the race of 50 kilometers St. 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
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Moritz has placed at the disposal of the 
ski-runners, with the agreement of the 
Swiss Ski Federation, a 50-kilometer 
race-course, which corresponds in every 
respect to the requirements for a 50- 
kilometer race as per northern example. 

The Olympia Leap, which produced so 
much talk in circles of specialists, has 
been definitely finished and has passed all 
ordeals in every respect. One can say 
that it is at present the greatest leap. It 
has been constructed at an enormous cost. 
Next winter it will prove to be a great 
sight and, in view of the numerous par- 
ticipations of the best ski-runners, the 
competition at the Olympia Leap will not 
have its equal in the world. 

The skeleton races that appear for the 
first time in the Olympic program will 
take place on the Cresta Run, one of the 
most interesting and sensational race 
courses which have ever been built. This 
race course is an ice-fluting built with ex- 
treme exactness which winds in numerous 
curves down the hillside. Some auda- 
cious racers have achieved a speed of one 
hundred kilometers an hour on certain 
sections of this run. The race on the 
Cresta Run promises to be one of the 
culminating points on the Second Olympic 
Winter Games. 


WINTER SPORTS IN SWEDEN 


Winter sports in Sweden have received 
an impetus for the coming season by the 
reconstruction of the famous ski-jumping 
course at Fiskartorpet, near Stockholm. 
Contests are held there every winter, at- 
tended by expert ski-jumpers from all 
over Scandinavia. 

The Association for the Advancement 
of Ski-running has erected a new and 
roomy clubhouse at Fiskartorpet, and also 
constructed a five-story concrete ski-tower 
measuring 65 feet in height to replace the 
old one of wood. The top floor of the 
tower from which the ski-jumpers start 
on their breath-taking journey down a 
heavily slanting roadway and thence out 
into open space is 180 feet above the 
Laduviken, on the frozen waters of which 
the jumpers land at the end of their aerial 
trip. The dip at the end of the roadway 
is moved 30 feet back, so that the length 
of the jump is extended from 111 feet 
to 154 feet. 

Aside from the Fiskartorpet, other sur- 
roundings of the city provide fine oppor- 
tunities for lovers of winter sports. On 
the Bay of Brunsviken, for instance, trot- 
ting races are held. Curling and ice 
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hockey are practiced on the courses in the 
stadium and the wide, open fjords in 
Stockholm’s immediate vicinity are fre- 
quented by ice-boaters. 


THE GHETTOS OF EUROPE 


The visitor to Europe from America 
is apt to miss some of the really memo- 
rable sights which yet retain the quaint- 
ness of the Middle Ages in his haste to 
see the things mentioned in the Guide 
Books. This applies particularly to the 
haunts of the Jews in the great capitals 
of Europe. The Ghetto at Amsterdam 
is one of the finest in the world, clean 
and stately. But the real ghetto, the one 
worth seeing above all others, is in War- 
saw. Every third person in Warsaw is a 
Jew and a journey through its ghetto 
will be remembered for a lifetime. Here 
the men will be seen wearing the long 
gaberdine cloaks of the Middle Ages and 
the young fellows with faces unshaved 
look almost oriental under their little 
black skull caps. The houses and shops 
are full of the chatter and haste of busi- 
ness as in other ghettos of the world, 
but the demure countenances of the wom- 
en and girls seem more reminiscent of 
Esther and the royal maidens of Bible 
days. 


THE ISLES OF.FABLED ATLANTIS 

When the western continent has been 
left 2,246 miles behind, the steamship 
enters the lovely waters about the Azores. 
Floating like little fairylands amid the last 
swellings of the Gulf Stream, delighting 
the eye with their vineyards and grain 
fields, their little coast-dotted homes of 
primrose, yellow and white, they easily 
please the fancy that they are all that 
remains of the fabled isles of Atlantis. 
The guide books will tell you who dis- 
covered them, who owns them and who 
lives there, but when you return home 
again you will know more than guide 
books ever printed—summits against the 
blue, lakes amid the green, cottages amid 
the grey-white pathways along the shores, 
orange and lemon groves, pineapple and 
grape lands with here and there a wind- 
mill to harness the breeze. The tourist 
who fails to see the Azores on his way 
to Europe is like a man who climbs over 
a side fence to a beautiful estate instead 
of entering at the front gate where gar- 
dens of alluring enchantment have been 
laid to welcome him. For the Azores are 
really little bits of Europe flung out to 
sea to lure the attention of passing trav- 
elers to the beauty of the continent. 


The Painted Tombs of Tarquinia 


(Continued from page 33) 


in squares and the key pattern, and 
very handsome mantles. The Tomba 
det Vasi Depintit, Tomb oi the 
Painted Vases, has great amphoras 
painted on the side wall, and spring- 
ing towards them is a weird dancer, 


the ends of his waist-cloth flying. 
So we go on, seeing tomb after 


mf |tomb, dimness after dimness, divided 


THE LUXURY CRUISES 


West Indie 


Panama Canal 


N the short space of 16 days, you visit the most interest- 
ing islands of the West Indies and the Bermudas—in 4 
weeks, 9 islands, Panamaand the mainland of South America. 
You cruise over tropical seas on a ship of luxurious comfort. 


S. S. VEENDAM 


This magnificent oil-burning turbine steamer. is especially designed for tropical cruis- 
ing. All accommodations de-luxe in every detail; direct ventilation; broad, cool decks. 
16-DAY CRUISES: JANUARY 28; MARCH 17, 1928 
Visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana, and Nassau in the Bahamas. Rates $230 and up. 


28-DAY CRUISE: FEBRUARY 15, 1928 
Visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La Guayraand Caracas (Venezuela) Trini 
dad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, and Bermuda. Rates $385 and up. 
Cruise fares include comprehensive shore excursions, carefully arranged and carried 
out by the Frank Tourist Company. For choice selection of accommodations, make 
reservations now. Illustrated booklet 9”, with full details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principsl Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FOR Malta, Sicily, 
Madeira, Greece, Italy, 
Gibraltar, Constantinople, Monte Carlo, 
Spain, Syria, France, 
Algiers, Palestine, England. 
Tunis, Egypt, 


Dont Miss this Delightful 
Mediterranean Cruise-~ 


i VERY day brings the sailing date closer. Mr. 
James Boring, his expert staff and their 
party leave New York City for their third an- 
nual Mediterranean Cruise on February 8th. 
Will you be aboard the S. S. Doric as she 
leaves? Have you sent for full particulars of 
this cruise? Do you know that you can come with us for about what 
it would cost you to stay at home? 

One fee covers ALL expenses afloat and ashore 
and stop-over steamship tickets—as low as $690, 
according to location of stateroom. The new 
White Star Liner S. S. Doric has been char- 
tered; special traing, 
the ship at all ports. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW FOR 

FULL DETAILS 


Act at once. Reservations are 


West Indies Cruises 
Sailing Jan. 17th and Feb. 1lith, by chartered 
White Star Liner S.S. Megantic. 22 days 
All expenses as low as $320 


= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Jamet Boring’s Travel Service, Ine., 

I ep -61, 

1 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me details of Cruise checked 
{ with deck plan, rates, etc. 


motors and guides meet 


coming in 


daily. Only 550 persons, about one quarter the i 
capacity of the ship, will be taken on this Baal ielbace te 8 DL) West Indies 
eruise. Send today for full information. awe, Sailing Jan. 17th 


{ 5 North cape 


fi Sailing June 21, 1928 = “Sling Feb. 11th 


North Cape Cruise 


Sailing June 21, 1928, for the ‘Land of the INAING) os heise coh tetas eee cian dope sean 
Midnight Sun,’’ by chartered White Star Liner 
S.S. Calgarie, visiting 20 porte. AU expenses, [ Address ............cccceecceceeeeceeeceers 
from $550 to $1275, depending upon choice of 
stateroom. Oily Taio a tcre tee mae aistas wie oe State........ 


James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 


45 Astor Place, Dept. M-61, New York, N. Y. 
Also 15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
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between the pleasure of finding so 
much, and the disappointment that so 
little remains. One tomb after an- 
other, and nearly everything faded or 
eaten away, or corroded with alkali, 
r broken wilfully! Fragments of 
people at banquets, limbs that dance 
without dancers, birds that fly in no- 
where, lions whose devouring heads 
are devoured away! Once it was all 
bright and dancing; the delight of 
the underworld; honoring the dead 
with wine and flutes playing for a 
dance, and limbs whirling and press- 
ing. And it was deep and sincere 
honor rendered to the dead and to the 
mysteries. It is contrary to our ideas; 
but the ancients had their own philos- 
ophy for it. As the pagan old writer 
says: For no part of us nor of our 
bodies shall be, which doth not feel 
religion: and let there be no lack of 
singing for the soul, no lack of leap- 
ing and of dancing for the knees 


lo) 


and heart; for all these know the 
| gods. 

There is a haunting quality in the 
Etruscan representations. Those 
leopards with their long tongues 
hanging out: those flowing hippo- 
campi: those cringing spotted deer, 


struck in flank and neck; they get 
into the imagination, and will not go 
out. And we see the wavy edge of 
the sea, the dolphins curving over, 
the diver going down clean, the little 
man climbing up the rock after him 
so eagerly. Then the men with beards 
who recline on the banqueting beds: 
how they hold up the mysterious egg! 
And the women with the conical head- 
dress, how strangely they lean for- 
ward, with caresses we no longer 
know! The naked slaves joyfully 
stoop to the wine-jars. Their naked- 
ness is its own clothing, more easy 
than drapery. The curves of their 
limbs. show pure pleasure in life, a 
pleasure that goes deeper still in the 
limbs of the dancers, in the big, long 
hands thrown out and dancing to the 
very ends of the fingers, a dance that 
surges from within, like a current in 
the sea. It is as if the current of 
some strong different life swept 
through them, different from our shal- 
low current today: as if they drew 
their vitality from different depths, 
that we are denied. 

Yet in a few centuries they lost 
their ‘vitality. The Romans took the 
life out of them. It seems as if the 
power of resistance to life, self-asser- 
tion and overbearing, such as the Ro- 
mans knew; a power which must 
needs be moral, or carry morality with 
it, as a cloak for its inner ugliness; 
would always succeed in destroying 
the natural flowering of life. And yet 
there still are a few wild flowers and 
creatures. 

The natural flowering of life! It is 


not so easy for human beings as it 
Behind all the Etruscan live- 
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TRAVE: 


liness was a religion oi life, 
chief men were seriously respa 
for. Behind all the dancing was 
sion, and even a science of 1 
conception of the universe and) 
place in the universe which made 
live to the depth of their capz 


The clue to the Etruscan life 
the Lucumo, the religious prince 
yond him were the priests and 
riors. Then came the people an 
slaves. People and warriors 
slaves did not think about reli 
There would soon have been no 
gion leit. They felt the symbols 
danced the sacred dances. For 
were always kept in touch, physi 
with the mysteries. The “touch” 
from the Lucumo down to the m 
slave. The blood-stream was 
broken. But “knowing” belonge 
the high-born and the pure-bred. © 


So, in the tombs we find only 
simple, uninitiated vision of the peg 
There is none of the priest-wor 
Egypt. The symbols are to the ap 
just wonder-forms, pregnant 
emotion and good for decoration 
is so all the way through Etrg 
art. The artists evidently were o 
people, artisans. Presumably 
were of the old Italic stock, and} 
derstood nothing of the religion 
its intricate form, as it had come 
from the east: though doubtless 
crude principles of the official relig 
were the same as those of the p 
tive religion of the aborigines. 1 
same crude principles ran through | 
religions of all the barbaric world 
that time, Druid or Teutonic or 
tic. 

Later, when skepticism came o¥ 
all the civilized world, as it did aff 
Socrates, the Etruscan religion beg 
to die, Greeks and Greek rationalis 
flooded in, and Greek stories more 
less took the place of the old Et 
can symbolic thought. ; 

But one radical thing the Etruse 
people never forgot, because it was? 
their blood as well as in the blo 
of their masters: and that was ff 
mystery of the journey out of Iie 
and into death; the death-journey, an 
the sojourn in the after-life. 
wonder of their soul continued to pla 
round the mystery of this journée 
and this sojourn. 

Symbolism goes all through th 
Etruscan tombs. It is very much th 
symbolism of all the ancient world 
But here it is not exact and scientific 
as in Egypt. It is simple and rudt 
mentary, and the artist plays with i 
as a child with fairy stories. Never 
theless, it is the symbolic elemen! 
which rouses the deeper emotion, and 
gives the peculiarly satisfying quali 
to the dancing figures and the crea 
tures. A painter like Sargent, for 
example, is so clever. But in the end 
he is utterly uninteresting, a bore. 
He never has an inkling of his own 
triviality and silliness. One Etruscan 
leopard, even one little quail, is worth 
all the miles of him. 


* 


* 


* * * 


In the February issue of TRAVEL 
D. H. Lawrence will conclude his 
series of articles on the Etruscan 
cities with a description of Volterra. 
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ruibse LUKE 


TO THE BALMY TROPICS 


19 DAY TOURS 


Inclusive of Hotels and Sightseeing Ashore 


Havana 
$225. up 


'0 days sightseeing in and 
ound Havana, fascinat- 
ng Cuban capital. Visit 
he famous casinos, beach- 
2s, castles and quaint, old 
world scenes. Tour by 
motor car to the rich plan- 
tations, historic villages 
and famous caves of out- 
Ylying parts. 9 delightful 
‘days at sea. 


Panama 
$300. up 


—with stopover both ways 
at gay Havana, and 3 days 
in the Canal Zone. Sight- 
seeing at Cristobal, Colon, 
Panama City, Balboa, 
Gaillard Cut and Gatun 
Locks. All outdoor sports 

golf, swimming, 
races. Local guides and 
interpreters. 14 delightful 
days of cruising. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Splendid oil burning steamers “Ebro” and 
“Essequibo’—built for tropical cruising— 
Swimming Pool, Dancing, Deck Games, etc. 
All outside rooms. Send for Booklet. 


Pacific LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y., or Local Agents 


T is as important that you 
check up on your insurance 
before leaving on a trip as that 
you lock the front door. Write 
us and we will put you in touch 
with our nearest agent who will 
be glad to tell you all about our 
accident insurance, automobile 
insurance, burglary insurance, 
liability insurance and Resi- 
dence All-in-one Policy. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 


AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


Illustrations by Ed- 
ward C. Caswell for 
“Spanish Towns 
and Peobdle”’ 


Opa 


Spend Holy Week in Old Seville 


Even the most jaded traveler will be thrilled and inspired 
by the sights and scenes of Old Seville in Holy Week— 

Flowers everywhere in beauteous profusion—gaily-clad 
peasants, with their oxen-drawn carts—the street singers 
and dancers—the solemn, religious processions—the im- 
pressive services in Seville’s famous Cathedral—the na- 
tional festivals, and of course the bull-fight. Every turn 
of the old streets and lanes discloses its new and fascinat- 
ing scene of color, romance, and the quaint customs of 
historic Spain. You live for a week in a charming 
environment far removed from the world of other lands— 
a week of unforgettable experiences. 

And Holy Week in Seville is but a part of the Easter 
Cruise whose joys await you. Secure booklet and full in- 
formation before the limited party of 200 is completed. 
Inclusive rates $670 and up, including all expenses. 


THE SPECIAL ANNUAL 38-DAY 
EASTER CRUISE 


leaves New York March 14, 1928. The palatial S. S. “Manuel 
Arnus,” equipped like a private yacht, will take a limited party 
of 200, personally conducted by a representative of the Spanish 
Royal Mail, to visit historic cities and beauty spots of Central 
and Southern Spain. During Holy Week in Old Seville, the 
steamship will serve as your luxurious hotel, including state- 
room, meals, wines, etc. 


Other Sailings early in 1928 include: 


TO NORTHERN SPAIN TO SOUTHERN SPAIN 


S. S. “Cristobal Colon” (New) S. S. “Antonio Lopez” 
January 13 January 10 


S. S. “Alfonso XIII” (New) S. S. Montevideo 
Feburary 11 February 8 


Booklet from any travel bureau, or 


SPANISH ROYAL MAIL LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
24 State Street. New York 
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ENGLAND - IRELAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
pe very atmosphere of the ships of this Line . . 


the decorations and appointments, the expert 
service and the excellent cuisine . . . expresses that 
genuine contfort and refinement demanded by dis- 
criminating travelers. 
De Luxe Steamers 
NEW YORK (New) -HAMBURG,-DEUTSCHLAND 
ALBERT BALLIN, RESOLUTE-RELIANCE 


Cabin Steamers 


CLEVELAND - THURINGIA : WESTPHALIA 


Desirable accommodations are offered in all classes 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
©Aund mWworld Gio the West Indies 


MO ey eects “8t — and the Spanish Main 
S. S. RESOLUTE S.S. RELIANCE 
“Queen of Cruising Steamers’’ from New York 
Jan.7—15days Jan. 25—27 days 


Sailing Eastward JAN. 7, 1928 
from New York F.b.25—27days Mar. 28—16 days 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Winnipeg or Local Steamship Agents 
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De Luxe Service 
to 


Morocco ana Algeria 


From 


Gibraltar 


Calling at 


TANGIERS ..... CASABLANCA 
MELILLA ........ and ORAN 
Regular Sailings by 
THE BRITISH MAIL TWIN SCREW STEAMERS 
“GIBEL SARSAR” “GIBEL ZERJON” 


1727 tons, 6500 I. H. P. 2361 tons, 3500 I. H. P 


These splendid steamers have wireless in- 
stallation, spacious and luxuriously appoint- 
ed saloons; lounge, music and smoking 
rooms; comfortable cabins and staterooms; 
excellent cuisine and service. 
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BLAND LINE 


Cloister Buildings :: Irishtown, Gibraltar 


SANDERSON & SON, Inc., General Agents 
26 Broadway, New York 90 State St., Boston 


or Local Tourist Agents 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVE 


Into the Sudan 


HY do men travel? What is 

at the bottom of horizon 
fever, wanderlust, the eternal desire to 
go somewhere? 

Dan Streeter, the author oi Camels! 
(Putnam’s), offers the obvious answer 
to this question in the preface to his 
book. Surely we go somewhere to 
escape complexity; to get away from 
boredom, from domestic difficulties, 
from anything that happens to be 
bothering us. 

But Mr. Streeter is a specialist in 
the disillusions of travel. “After all,” 
he would say, “travel doesn’t do much 
good. We merely exchanye one form 
of complexity for another. Further- 
more, Horace’s observations made 
some nineteen hundred years ago are 
still true.” 

Despite the fact that Mr. Streeter is 
a disillusioned traveler and despite the 
fact that he never quite understands 
why he takes his trips, he manages to 
write about them ina most lively and 
entertaining manner. His previous 
book “Denatured Africa” was full of 
laughter and shrewd observations— 
Camels! is equally delightiul. 

Mr. Streeter follows the Nile south- 
ward to Khartoum and there he crosses 
the Abyssinian border and finds an 
abundance oi excitement and amuse- 
ment. His search for elephants, his 
hunts for bush-bucks with an Arabic 
dictionary, his accounts of Abyssinian 
poachers, sun strokes, lions, lizards, 
nightmares, and a host of ridiculous 
experiences all make engrossing read- 
ing. 


Roaring Tombstone 


ip the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century Tombstone achieved a lurid 
distinction in the history of the Ameri- 
can west. It lay isolated in the Ari- 
zona desert just beyond the comfort- 
able confines of civilization. Accord- 
ing to its legend it had a man for 
breakfast every morning. 

The combination of respectability, 
bourgeois refinement, churches and 
business routine with lawlessness, sa- 
loons, gambling holes and red lights re- 
sulted in a series of spectacular explo- 
sions. The history of Tombstone is, 
therefore, filled with gorgeous, lusty, 
romantic material. Walter Noble 
Burns who wrote “The Saga of Billy 
the Kid” has now written the story of 
this amazing frontier town in Tomb- 
stone. (Doubleday, Page). “Bad 
men, cattle thieves,” says Mr. Burns, 
“stage robbers, and gamblers brushed 
elbows with wealthy mine owners, mer- 
chants, and men of the professions. 
Six-shooters flamed in the shadow of 
churches. Desperadoes died in the 
streets in swirls of gunpowder smoke 
while pastors expounded the gospel 
to devout congregations. Sunday 
schools were next door to bagnios. 
Gospel hymns were sung to an accom- 
paniment of spinning roulette wheels 
and the clatter of faro chips. College- 
bred women nibbled wafers at pink 
teas while the underworld whirled in 
drunken orgies in roaring dance halls. 
Courts sat in session while stage driv- 
ers threw out their treasure boxes to 
road agents at the edge of town. Pin- 
afore sung by town amateurs drew 


patronage from the bacchanalian-al-__ trated by Major Benton Fletcher. 
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luremenis of the Bird G 
House. Tombstone was E 
brought up to date.” 
The story of Tombstone} 
ing one as Mr. Burns has 
it. Though it is written i 
form it is carefully docum 
based on a painstaking inyes 
facts. 
Exotic Asia — 


A ieee are a good man 
ing things in King Co 
mopolitan Book Corporatior 
Hervey’s autobiography of 
French Indo-China. The bes 
however, are those describing 
city of Angkor lying dee 
jungles. Two hundred ye 
Christ the Khmers, conquer 
cient Cambodia, began the 
Angkor. More than thirteen 
years later a Portuguese 
found this city and remin 
world of its existence. Ho 
was not until comparativel 
that travelers have been able 
these remarkable ruins. Mr] 
descriptions of Angkor 
Here, for instance, is one of hi 
acteristic paragraphs descrif 
stupendous and intricate ga 
bas-reliefs more than half a 
length on which the old 
sculptors cut the story of th 
tory and of the gods who rule 

“If a symphony can be cone 
stone, surely the Khmers cre 
lirious music on the walls of / 
Wat. It begins its swelling” 
southward from the entrance ¢ 
One hears the crashing disson 
steel smiting steel, or armor fF 
sunder; of huge chariots locki 
wheels in conflict; while 
elephants trumpet defiance and 
dulating over shoals of dead.” 
almost obscene mass of arms af 
one discovers warriors wearing S$ 
helmets; armed with swords, § 
and bows and arrows; some in 
ots, some astride horses, and som 
ing scaly lion-like beasts. With 
are armored monkeys, the troe 
Hanuman, that simian deity. He 
the armies of both gods and men. 
sees Vishnu in two incarnations: 
as Varaha, a boar, another time i 
form of a creature half animal 
half man. Demons are fighting 
angels. Kings, panoplied and 
dahs on elephants, are leading 
armies. It is mythology and hi 
poured into one stunning mold 
battles of the Ramayana mingled 

/the conflicts of the Khmers.” 
There is other fascinating mat 


dealing with Angkor. Mr. He 
has colorful chapters on Pnom-P 
on Watphu, the hidden city; ané 
his trip northward to Luang-Prab 


Rome’s Desert Outposts 


NE of Rome’s most impres 

legacies to North Africa is 
series of magnificent ruins Wi 
stretch from Carthage by the Bay 
Tunis westward to the ruins 
Volubulis in Morocco. Mrs. Stet 
Erskine has written an account 
these Roman outposts in Vanis 
Cities of North Africa (Hought 
Mifflin). The book is lavishly illt 


amet, 


ARY, 1928 


e. Duplicate that in any 
ican city, if you can! 
e Spanish-American War, 
was a huge military and 
| an advanced post thrust 
o the Spanish lines—for 
nly just over the horizon, 
ing but ninety miles away. 
Decame headquarters for a 
several million dollars’ 
prizes being brought in. The 
iquiry regarding the blowing- 
> “Maine” was held there, 
a fact that only too few 
is know at all—the bodies of 
ithe sailors killed in that dis- 
lie buried in a little ceme- 
e heart of Key West. Most 
bass it by. Perhaps, reading 
Ww may pause there to remem- 
lisaster of February 15, 1898. 
ey West Cubans still remem- 
still orate of it at the San 
in the school whereof, by the 
nglish is taught as well as 
Lectures and plays in the 
longue keep the Cubans’ in- 
home-fires burning; and 
pw or then some dramatic star 
theatrical troupe comes from 
' or Old Spain, Cuban Key 
ts out in mass, dressed to 
mate second. Mantillas, shell 
and fans, however, are of the 
ey West Cuban flappers now 
short-skirtedly and bob-hair- 
| any in the North. So, too, in 
. Years ago, when I first 
hat delectable city, it was all 
ferent. In this respect at least, 
irhaps regrets the passing of the 
othing can ever replace a crim- 
ipanish shawl, the sparkle of 
yes over an ivory fan... . 
then, there’s the Key West 
He seems a good negro; and 
him talk Spanish with fluent 
lways astonishes me, at the same 
hat it makes me a trifle envious. 
neither “uppity” nor yet servile; 
y seli-respecting and reasonably 
trious friend and brother. 
you stand at the steamer’s rail, 
friving, black boys along the 
' vociferate for coins, dive after 
in the lovely blue and green- 
1 waters, catch them before they 
to the bottom. Along the 
-bright streets and white-sur- 
, Tutted little alleys, you glimpse 
Dinah boiling a huge kettle out- 
under a banana-palm, doing 
white-folks’ wash. Other Aunt- 
lendidly erect and with majestic 
year huge baskets of laundry on 
ned heads. Firewood, beams, 
thing, all has to be borne on the 


1 shall find delectation, at Key 
in observing the negro barber- 
in hearkening the cries of 
ie, the hot-scouse woman, Agnes, 
ender of coconut-candy, Uncle 
Ss, who comes down the shining 
Street with a barrow-load of fish 
ociferously yells: “King!” In 
d days when the Jefferson. Hotel 
running, I well remember my 
mammy of a chambermaid, who 
if offered a tip—said she’d pre- 
good strong cigar, and got it, 
eo it too, while making up 
ed. 
it Rachel Munnings, - perhaps, 


America’s Island of Felicity 
(Continued from page 17) 


will tell you about ghosteses, and such, 
as she sweeps the fallen hibiscus-blos- 
soms from the front walk. 


“Dey don’t bodder me none, sah!” 
she assures you. “’Cause why? 
*Cause ebbery day I biles my coffee, 
an’ throws all de coffee-grounds in de 
corners © my room, an’ dem ha’nts 
got to stop an’ count all dem coffee- 
grounds ’fore dey can come: messin’ 
‘long o’ folks. An’ what’s mo’, yo’ 
takes some o’ dem black Barnabas- 
beans, an’ puts ‘em on a graye, an’ 
dat sperret can’t come humbuggin’ yo’, 
no-way. I knows, ’cause I done tried 
it. I tried de coffee-grounds an’ de 
black beans, too, an’ nary ha’nt I ever 
see. Ain’t dat a good proof, sah!” 

Artists, go out with the sweating, 
toiling shark-fishers, if you want the 
stuff, in the raw. Paint a negro bap- 
tism on the shining sands, with the 
saints in snowy robes being plunged 
beneath the wave, while a great mul- 
titude stands singing as only blacks 
can sing! Catch, if you can, the pomp 
and circumstance of a negro Masonic 
funeral. This is super high-cocka- 
lorum, to the nth! Crimson plumes, 
white cotton gloves, open Bible carried 
on a board slung from the shoulders of 
a statuesque old patriarch; mitres, 
aprons, staffs of office; slow music 
from negro bands, halting hearse, 
long line of white-clad girls and 
women bringing up the rear, with aged 
motor-cars and rickety buggies, hacks 
and such—it’s all a picture that, once 
seen, you shall not soon forget. And 
most of Key West's negro life is made 
cf pictures such as Lafcadio Hearn 
would have greatly loved. Can one 
say more? 

Engineering students never tire of 
wonderiny at the gigantic problems 
met and overcome by Flagler in the 
building of his “eighth wonder of the 
world,” the Overseas Railway, where- 
by he grappled this seagoing city to 
the mainland with links of steel. 

The “ninth wonder” is the great new 
Overseas Highway. Work is being 
pushed at both the mainland and the 
Key West ends of this amazing motor- 
road. Everglade swamps, mangrove- 
tangled keys, sea-water thirty or more 
feet deep, powerful tides, long stretches 
of open ocean have all failed to deter 
the engineers of this, the most aston- 
ishing highway construction ever at- 
tempted. When this seagoing road is 
finished, motorists can drive from 
Canada directly into Key West. 
Where else shall you find a marvel 
quite like this? 

As for me, I’m frank to confess that 
motor-highways, ballrooms and golf- 
links at Key West rather pale in inter- 
est by contrast with the old-time flavor 
oi tropical seas, the mystery and ro- 
mance of ancient wrecking and bucca- 
neering days, that one can still hear 
legends of. Romances and traditions 


of the old sea-hawks are still to be 


heard at Key Wests 


There’s old John Gandolfo, for in- |! 


stance, with a whole yard full of palms 
and a head- full’ of memories. Thin 
brown face.and- hands, masses of silky 
white hair and.beard; penthouse brows 
and piercing gaze all make him a 
figure not soon to be forgotten; truly 
a seafarer of old time, such as now-a- 
(Continued on page 44) 


FOLLOW YOUR DREAMS ACROSS THE SEA TO 


Wawel, 


“FouR days beyond the Golden Gate the Ha- 
waiian Islands lift their crests above a sparkling 
sea. Four nights away the orange moon floods 
Manoa Valley and the ghosts of gorgeous flowers 
spread a witchery of perfume in the shadows. 
Four days away the combers cream on Waikiki’s 
bar and golden-skinned young gods and god- 
desses race shoreward on the surf. 

Someone waits to drapea /e/ of jasmine on your 
shouldérs: Someone waits to croon A/oha oe to 
écho in your heart for years. Why don’t you go 
and capture your dream? Go now —to Hawaii 
or the South Seas. Let the fulfillment of at least 
one happy voyage remain as a lilting memory 
forever in your heart. -- 


Honolulu in only four days 
The great Ma/o/o brings Hawaii 36 hours nearer 
than before. From San Francisco to Honolulu 
in only four days! She is one of the most modern 
ships afloat—a luxurious hotel swept by ocean 
breezes. 

Seven decks devoted to passenger comfort. 
Two elevators, Pompeian swimming plunge, 
daily motion pictures, 150 bathrooms, a tele- 
phone within reach of your hand at the head of 
every bed. The attentive, personal service of a 
private yacht. 

Such a magnificent vessel is a worthy flagship 
of the famous Matson fleet devoted to the service 
of Hawaii and the South Seas. 

All-expense independent tours to Hawaii 
from $273. 

One or more Matson sailings from San Fran- 
cisco every week. (The Ma/o/o sails on alternate 
Saturdays.) Also regular sailings from Seattle. 


AUSTRALIA 
&> the South Seas 
Go via the Matson Line. 
The shortest, quickest and 
most interesting way. 
Only 19 days from San 
Francisco to Sydney with 
stops at Honolulu,Samoa 
and Fiji enroute. Sailings 
every 21 days. 


Matson line 


Hawaii: South Seas 
Australia 


For information about Matson tours yee} 
at our nearest office or at any travel agency 
Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 34-A, at any of the following addresses: 


215 Market St., San Francisco — 535 Fifth Ave., New York — 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles — 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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Nhe popular Route 


0-4 cMediterranean 
nant! 
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CRUISES 1928 


ge 


S.S. S.S. S.S. S.S. 
epee B Canada Providence Patria Providence 
{New York Jan 10 Feb. 2 Mar. 10 re i 
From { Boston 
@rovidents Jan. il = 
ay Apr. 25 
12 hrs| Jan. 18/19 —. D 
Madeira 12 hrs. B Feb. i1 Mar. 19 Apr. 27 
12 hrs. 22 —. 
dition 12 ee be 25 Feb. 15 Mar. 23 pee a 
Palermo 12 hrs.| Jan. 27 Bee “ a re my | 
Naples 12 hre. ° p 
Pinens (Athens) 12 eg pee: = Feb. 21 Mar. 29 May 7 
12 hrs.| Feb. 
Cenetantixepis 2 aye Feb. a pep: eyes rece He td ue 
} b. eb. EL 
Pisetine pipes rob. 10 Feb. 28/2 Apr. 5/7 May as 
Egypt 34 days| Feb. 13/17 Mar. 3/5 Apr. 8/il May oy 
Messina(Taormina) 12 hrs.| Feb. 20 Mar. 8 Apr. ie mid 
Monaco 6 hrs. Mar. 10 Apr. 4 - y a 
Marseilles arrive) Feb. 22 Mar. i1 Apr. 1 ay 
Length of Cruise 43 days 38 days 38 days 39 days 


J Including ‘all Shore Excursions 
| and Hotels in Palestine and Egypt. 


Minimum Cruise Fare $545.00 


Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for 
the Mediterranean Trade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. 
Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, dances, card parties, 
games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean 
travel. Unsurpassed French cuisine and first-class service 
throughout. Orchestra: Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. 
For further information and descriptive literature apply: 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., INC. 


General Agents 


17 State Street, New York City 


or local agents 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GOLF LINKS IN EUROPE 


Races, Tennis (100 courts) Polo, Regattas, Batties of Flowers 
Manificent galas in tne fascinating Casino from December toMay 


At the Theatre—All the Leading Performers 
REYNALDO HAHN, Musical Director 


RESTAURANT 
des AMBASSADEURS 


30 first-class Hotels 


For all information apply to the 


SYNDICAT @INITIATIVE OF CANNES 


America’s Island of Felicity 
(Continued from page A) 


days one rarely meets outside the pages 
of a book. If you get well acquainted 
with Gandolfo, he’ll maybe fetch out 
a real pirate chart—drawn on a sailor’s 
canvas dunnage-bag—and tell you 
somewhat of its history: 

“My grandfather was in a hospital 
in Philadelphy, long an’ lony ago, an’ 
there was a sailor dyin’ there. This 
here sailor ups an’ asks if there’s any- 
body there from Key West, an’ a doc- 
tor says, ‘Yes, sure, he is!’ meaning 
my grandfather. Well then, sir, the 
dyin’ sailor takes an’ drags this here 
canvas bag out from under his piller, 
an’ gives it to my grandfather, an’ then 
he tops his boom, entire—what you’d 
call dies. Grandfather, he never takes 
no stock in it, ’t all, an’ he gives it to 
my father, an’ my father gives it to me, 
see?” 

You look at the ancient ditty-bag. 
You behold dim, pencilled lines; the 
map of an island with palm-trees and 
rocks and a path indicated; likewise 
(as in all well-regulated pirate narra- 
tives), a cross where the treasure lies 
hidden. The faintly-written inscription 
says: 

For guide 
Captains Key 20 
miles South by West 
there lies seventy thous 
dollars in pieces of eight 
in a barrell 
Turtle Island 
Florida 
Capt. Sandford 


“Some day,” old Gandolfo mildly 
assures you, “when I get round to it, 
I’m goin’ to have a look for them there 
pieces of eight. Turtle Island? That 
must be the Tortugas. Cap’n’s Key, 
where you got to start from? Well, I 
don’t just know. But I’m a-figgerin’ 
on that, a-figgerin’. An’ when I gets 
my mind made up, I’m a-goin’ after 
that there pirate treasure. You'd like 
to take a share into it? Too busy, eh? 
Oh, all right, but if you happens to 
change your mind—” 

In the good old days, wrecking was 
a legitimate and honored profession at 
Key West. More than twenty vessels 
used to be engaged in it. Judge 
Browne will tell you how the cry of: 
“Wreck asho-o-o-ore!” would electrify 
the population and empty any church, 
on Sunday, as promptly as the shout 
of: “Fire!” One Sabbath, according 
to the Judge, a certain Squire Eagen 
was holding services, and from his 
pulpit had a clear view of the ocean. 
All at once he spied a brig beating 
down the Gulf perilously near a reef 
called “The Sambos.” He saw her 
miss stays and drift toward the reef, 

With cautious eye he watched till he 
was certain she was fast ashore, then 
formulated a master-stroke of action. 
The Squire, it seems, was owner and 
master of a wrecking-vessel. By law, 
the direction of salvage-operations was 
given to the master of the first vessel 
to reach a wreck. This “wrecking- 
master” had extra compensation. 

Squire Eagen knew full well that 
if he announced ‘Wreck ashore!” 
from the pulpit, his congregation would 
all get out of the church ahead of him, 
and some rival master reach the wreck 
first. His text was Corinthians, I, 1X, 
24: “Know ye not that they which 
run in a race run all, but one receiveth 
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the prize’ So run that y 
tain.” d 
“Warnng to his su 
Judge Bown, “he came d 
the pulpitand exhorted his 
equip theiselyes for the gr 
Down theaisle he strode, 
his textinto the congregation 
forcefulzesture and apt ifluste 
When heeached the door, he 
his heares with the cry of: 
asho-oo-#! Now we'll all 
and seewho receiveth the pr’ 
“He dsized down the steps al 
into thestreet with all the me 
no few)6\the women streamin 
him. Buthe Squire had a gi 
on them:ad soon reached his sch 
the Goskseed. With a crew 
from mumbers of the congre 
who hadovertaken him, he 5 
reached \1@ wreck first, and be 
wreckingmaster, to his great 4 
rial benefi? 4 
Key \Yest is different from 
other cits, filled with beauty and 
curious; imique pictures. One pon 
on the odity of a place where no 
lars exisi where stands the only] 
house inAmerica to be located 
center ofa town; where eve 
hydrantsican independent unit, 
down tosalt water—the best kin 
water, bythe way, for putti 
fires—ancwhere the people’s h 
so goodiiiat the one and only 
taker hasto work at other 
make aliting! Epidemics spa 
West;'!té flu hasn’t a ghos 
chance \'t#re; pneumonia is a p 
tical imgssibility. The Key 
assert thy have the finest cli 
the worldand “by George, yes, 
« do veity believe they’re righ 
I wotier if there’s any ot 
where litle boys on bicycles “ 
home cats of ice tied with $ 
and dante? In all their lives, 
boys hae never beheld real, 
to-goodrss ice. They know 
of any-ind except from the 
and howl envy them for that 
surely \acother tropical city, 
timatelyrelated to the sea, hi 
fared «so well as regards t 
The higest “hill” isn’t fifte 
above «selevel, yet Key Wi 
never bee:flooded or washed 01 
mightyobffer of the Florida R 
mutablyrotects her, and no tidal 
can comea-nigh. Nor have 
canes eve devastated Key West. 
is a cityotilded upon a rock, and she 
not beremoved. The hurricanes 
1919 blevmore than 120 miles an hi 
yet onlyiwo buildings—both close 
the watriront—took serious dai 
Low-lyige and securely built, 7 
West haslittle fear of hurrican 
Key West is no mere city, like otf 
cities, tobe known by facts, figute 
hard reaties. She is (to me, @ 
events) somewhat a state of m 
unique aad unapproachable save 
those wo love and understand 
tropics,aad yield gladly to their 
chantedvooing. Key West, to um 
standinchéarts and souls, is more 
can bewwitten down in words. OM 
you hayeknown her, you shall b 
times ‘ek! keen nostalgia to rerull 
She is: agentle mother who with 1% 
tenderness: knows how to calnm @ 
winter ofour discontent. 


The only known contemporary 


Front page stories mneWs- eee in 


papers all over Ameica re- 
port the discovery of tetomb 
of the “Perfect Warior”— 
Genghis Khan. 


Go to your bookseller today and get the first authentic 
biography in English of this amazing Nomad of Destiny 
who rose from herd boy to conquer the world 

—He was the greatest military leader that ever lived 

—He ruled an empire far greater than Alexander’s 


—His army, never numbering more than 200,000, put to sword 
five times as many men as fell in the World War 


—To our robber baron and Crusader ancestors he was the Scourge 


ARTHUR BRISBANE. in his 
front page editorial in‘he New 
York American and othepapers, 
writes: 


se ROFESSOR KOZLOFF Russian 
archaeologist, thinkshe has 
discovered the tomb ofjenghis 
han, greatest of Asiatic 
conquerors, who died exatly 700 
years ago after conqueing the 
world from China to Peind and 
killing 5,000,000 humarbeings, 
The dust that is left 6‘him is 
Said to lie peacefully bside his 
‘second imperial conciine’ in 
the Gobi desert. 


“FINHAT fierce Asiatic wo drove 
back the power of Isimandof 
Christianity, directed geat bat- 
tles while he played «5 chess 
with his crippled son. 


> HEN they carried Genghis 

Khan back to the vileys of 

the great desert wherehe was 

born, his mourning warriors 

killed every human beinymet on 

the road, that his enemes might 
not get word of his deah! 


“It would interest youto read 
Genghis’ biography, thenly one 
written in English, byHarold 
Lamb, capable student ‘Asiatic 
history.’’ 


of God—the Anti-Christ 
—He altered radically the history of Civilization 


An extraordinary picture of the Orient in Medieval times. 


The Emperor of All Men 
By HAROLD LAMB 


Grandsire of Kublai Khan, progenitor of Babar the Tiger, 
King of the World and breeder of Kings, Genghis Khan was 
worthy of his title ‘“Emperor of All Men’’ ~ Greater than 
Caesar or Napoleon, his conquests dwarfed the exploits of 
Alexander and Tamerlane ~The hoofbeats of his cavalry 
trembled the earth; humanity shuddered at the terror of 
his name ~ Here, for the first time in English is the 
whole thrilling story of that remarkable leader, of whom 
everyone has heard but nobody knows. 


Five large printings have already been required to meet 
the instantaneous demand for this life of Genghis Khan. 
The publishers have had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
enough copies on hand to meet the day-to-day demand. 
Order it today from your bookseller. It is unquestionably 
the great biography of the year. 


“Fascinating,” 


GENGHIS KHAN 


—Hewasagreatstrategist,agreatadministrator,agreatstatesman. 


Sixth Large 


“Astonishingly brilliant,” 
s Harry Salpeter in the New York says the Boston Transcript. ‘‘The P , My 
World «mot only in its text but in pracle eolontul Bistony le spread out rinting 
’ , ike a magnificent moving panorama. 
foreword, afterword and notes.’ The book is a distinct triumph of his- Illustrated 


“A genuine thriller, a torical research.”’ 


says Herschel Brickellin the New York 
Evening Post. ‘‘I wish I could do more 
than suggest what an absorbing book 
this is.”’ 


“As authentic as picturesque,” 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
‘*Has all the glow and color of a first 
class adventure story.’’ 


Price $3.50 
At All Booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 7 West 16th St.. NEW YORK 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE and COMPANY 
7 West 16th Street, 
New York, New York. 


Any good bookstler will supply you with 
your copy of GEIGHIS KHAN. If you are 
not convenient toa book store, fill out the 
order form at tkeright and enclose check 
or money order. The book will be sent you 
by return mail. Add 5% for postage. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me by return mail .............. copies of 
GENGHIS KHAN: The Emperor of All Men, by Harold 
Lamb. I enclose ........ at $3.50 per copy. 

( Check (J Money Order 
IN ann Ge ma ah Renete er TNe erelarehtoicialeraterseiavacte Sistcl stole tierieces 
DNC ALESS Sere netaetare ore araisiace siete Sates ekemeteta Wee evmleiwnre are 
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H ave Their 
HOME 


nd lovers of music; play- 
ee composers—here is 
portunity to serve the art 
your heart; to keep faith 
t fellows who have devoted 
to this service. Here 
ichance to show your appre- 
pf the work they have done. 


thought of personal gain— 
to fulfil] their task with 
deyotion—ill paid and “un- 
ited while they labored or 
by il health or misfortune, 
akers of songs. players and 
now appeal to you for aid. 


without exception, the 
Perafts, trades and arts are 
in the name of Benev- 
and Brotherhood for the pro- 
and care of the old and in- 
f their warious professions. 
he musical world and those 
Wwe muSic are asked to con- 
to a fund for the erection 
aintenance of a home for 
dependent musicians! 


giving to those who have 
most to the world. You are 
those men and women who 
mever failed to give time, 
and talent to oat, ty 
ied upon them. ey have 
iS given and never asked for 
They have filled the world with 


have pledged their support_to 
great movement to provide 
mt surroundings where aged 
infrm musicians may spen 
declming years in comfort and 


eautiful five-acre estate upon 
| the home is to be built at 
Shore. Long Island, was do 
by Emma R. Steiner and 
aret I. Mac Donald Applica- 
for admission are constantly 
wilating. The need for an 
ate building becomes more im- 
we. daily. 


ur Dollar Will Help! 


it at once to Department T. M. 


wrmony Acres Musicians 
¢ Campaign Committee 
Campaign Headquarters 


235 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Yi 

contribution of-.....-------- to be 
d by the Committee toward the 
m and meintenene of HARMONY 
S MUSICIANS HOME is enclosed. 


ee ee en, Se. 


with its cement esplanade and 
large bathing beach surrounded by 
a Shark-guard of stout poles. The 
temperature was much cooler than 
farther north, owing to the At- 
lantic breeze which crossed the 
narrow isthmus, and the people 
were lighter skinned. Costa Ric- 
ans speak the purest Spanish in 
North America, and the little re- 
public, in spite of its remoteness 
from civilization, is astoundingly 
modern. 

Puntarenas has little of special 
interest save its tortoise shell fac- 
tories, and after visiting one of 
these we returned to the ship sev- 
eral hours before the departure. It 
was just Sunset when we left the 
harbor, and the sky was aflame 
with saffron. 

That night, soon after the moon 
rose, I went forward. The steve- 


dores, their brown bodies glisten- 
ing in the moonlight, were grouped 
about a young Mexican galley boy 
lying on his back and singing 
Mexican folk songs and Spanish 
arias. His rich melodious chest 
tones vibrated above the swish, 
swish of the water far below where 
the bow cut the silver surface. 
Occasionally the creak of the 
wheel in the pilot house sounded 
above his song, or a bit of muffled 
conversation from the forecastle. 
On the bridge above we could dis- 
tinguish the form of the first mate, 
greenish-white in the moonlight, 
and see the red eye of his ciga- 
rette. He too was listening to the 
song. Suddenly from the indigo 
heavens a star dropped to the hori- 
zon, leaving a momentary trail of 
myriad embers. So ended our trip 
along the West Coast. 


How China Bears Her Burdens 
(Conttnued from page 20) 


2,000 miles from Peking, in the 
country’s most progressive province. 
So much of today’s China passed in 
review before the lens during that 
tenth of a second exposure that you, 
sitting somewhere in the machine- 
made and machine-moved Western 
World, may get somewhat of a 
bird’s-eye view of the oldest civiliza- 
tion extant without boarding steamer 
or taking dirigible. 

In the first place, note the width 
of the street, and its paving. It is 
perhaps Canton’s Main street. In 
breadth it is lavish—for China. 
Underfoot it is the sublimation of 
Chinese highway construction. It is 
a shopping street, as practically all 
her city streets are—and the narrow 
fronted shops edge right out upon 
the “curb.” They are deep and rela- 
tively high, and it is behind and 
above these shops that the proprietor 
and plenty of his kin have their 
dwelling place. 

The picture gives its hints that 
China is changing. It is so—China 
is changing—in spots. Western edu- 
cated students by means of the re- 
cently worked out simplified vernacu- 
lar “alphabet” are busily creating a 
new goad with which they are prod- 
ding at the lazy old dragon. Print- 
ing presses are pouring out a deluye 
of newspapers and booklets over the 
hinterlands. The infiltration of west- 
ern ideas and methods cannot much 
longer be withstood—A prophecy: 
in ten years not one exploiting for- 
eign treaty will remain unabrogated ; 
and not one sphere of influence will 


| be left—but all these are not in the 


picture. 

See a few of the hats worn by the 
passersby. Notice the neat brick 
walls. If you could look into one 
of the shops you would see it lighted 
by electricity. (Electric power- 
plants supply over twenty large Chi- 
nese cities!) In the showcases you 
can gaze, perhaps not over-de- 
lightedly, at many things that the 
factories of Europe and America 
have shot forth. You can, if you 
must, purchase California canned 
goods in every city of eastern China; 
also American cigarettes, petroleum 
—and yum. But do not be deceived! 
In comparison with the Yesterday- 
things of China, Today is not yet 


much with her. Yesterday is her 
master. That mighty master is only 
vulnerable in the Achilles tendon— 
transport, or in a broader sense, 
communication. 

Down the street ahead of you 
there is a hurrying figure carrying 
by bamboo pole over his shoulder 
two square cases of something or 
other. All China carries things afoot 
this way, and always has. The coun- 
tryman brings in his vegetables, his 
fowls, his pigs, so. The merchant’s 
coolie servants so deliver his wares. 
Itinerant restaurateurs thus carry 
tea and succulents to them that 
would eat on the street. Buildings 
have their ingredients all brought 
in this piecemeal manner. Excavat- 
iny, grading, filling, walling, are ex- 
clusively managed by human beasts 
of burden. Professional porters be- 
gin at the bottom of the ladder at 
seven or eight, and by manhood 
have developed thick callouses on 
their shoulders and can carry prodi- 
gious weights—still at the bottom of 
the same ladder. [I have seen four 
carry a piano up a mile hill slung 
on two poles! A common sight is 
that of a stream of sweating girls, 
from ten years up, toiling all day, 
twelve to fourteen hours, shoulder- 
poling bricks, mortar, sand and dirt: 
so that building construction miyht 
go forward—even though human 
lives went backward. Sex equality 
means to the masses that females 
may work as slavishly as men and 
get the same starvation wages. No 
sex discrimination; no minimum 
wage—or rather a// at minimum 
wage! Yet that hideous condition is 
yielding; for labor unions—of all 
anomalies there!—are slowly widen- 
ing their own beneficent sphere of 
influence out from awakened Canton. 


Each city street—like the one I 
have been describing—is still well- 
nigh a political entity. The vast, in- 
tricate—and costly—ways of com- 
munication and_ distribution de- 
manded in the Western World have 
not been necessary here. Let the 
farmer from the outskirts but come 
into that street and hawk his pro- 
duce; let him but take back with 
him the street's sewage; and let him 
but come and go as his remote an- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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How China Bears Her Burdens 


(Continued from page 47) 


cestors did, on a_ three-foot-wide 
| path with shoulder-pole or wheel- 
barrow, and the essential interests 


of a Chinese street are served. To 
each street its own artisans and ar- 
tists, bearers and borne, sellers and 
buyers, eaters and cookers. Import- 
ers need but send coolies back and 
forth to the wharves or canal-side 
times in a week, and all 
commerce can ebb and flow through 
the street without concern for other 
streets. 

Since politics is but the reverse 
side of the coin. of commerce, your 
Chinaman on Heavenly Peace street 
need be concerned little politically 
with what goes on beyond its turn- 
ings. Government to him is a neces- 
sary evil, a relatively unimportant 
annoyance. Of foreign policy he 
knows mercifully nothing, of pro- 
vincial affairs, he cares but listlessly, 
that he be not tax-robbed too 


save 
unblushingly. The villages are like 
the city streets in this. And all 


China is a vast mosaic made up of 
an infinite number of tiny pieces—its 
families. In Judge Linebarger’s 
phrase: “the family is their primal 
idea of statehood.” So, intricate in- 
tercommunication, life-blood of the 
west, in China has been of minimal 
import. Like dozens of others just 
around the corner, this aisle of heav- 
enly peace is managed, paved, po- 
liced, presided over, by the family- 
heads who dwell behind its shop- 
fronts. And this is a kind of new, 
yet millennially old, democracy, is it 
not? But it is not nationalism. Not 
yet; but it can give birth to it. 
Just now—as intermittently since 


the truly great Sun Yat Sen fell out 
with the first President, Yuan Shi 
Kai, fifteen years ago—there is fierce 
civil war. The Kuominyting move- 
ment (the Young China-patriot-re- 
publican element, mainly of the 
south) is at death grips with a 
powerful triumvirate of dictators 
(military tuchuns) who have con- 
trolled the northern three-quarters 
of China since the days of Yuan. 
Out of this great struggle will come 
a newer China, although what little 
of intersectional understanding once 
functioned is temporarily shattered, 
and trade and communication is at 
a standstill; that newer China will 
have to be fashioned on a sense of 
the twentieth century. The increase 
of literacy, the exchange of ideas, 
and the creation of systems of trans- 
port which will permit a fluid trade 
in commodities between what is now 
a hopelessly section-ated and unco- 
ordinated mass of related people. 
The old “carrying-trade” will have 
to go. 

There are about 450,000,000 in- 
habitants in what the geography 
maps name China,—and ten rail- 
roads. Only 10,000 inefficient post- 
offices, where the United States, with 
a fourth the population, has over 
51,000. 50,000 miles of indifferent 
telegraph lines, where we have more 
than 300,000. With so many bur- 
dens of their own to carry, it is 
altruism indeed—if it be not non- 
sense—to wish to shoulder any of 
the white man’s in a Leayue of Na- 
tions. And, of course, their “mem- 
bership” at present therein really 
means—nothing! 


A Camera Quest for Winter’s Glamour 
(Continued from page 26) 


Christmas card. Indeed so deep 
was the snow that the little electric 
railway that connects the Gotthard 
station with Andermatt was buried 
deep and further progress could 
only be made by sledge. The drive 
up the pass on a narrow track over 
the snow slopes, with the torrent in 
its icebound tunnel some hundreds 
of feet below, seemed a perilous ad- 
venture to a newcomer and the sheer 
rocky walls of the Schoellenen, tow- 
eriny two thousand feet overhead, 
added a vague terror to the gloomy 
gorge, 

Andermatt is a small and pic- 
turesque villaye in the Southeastern 
corner of the valley, so close under 
the slopes of the St. Annaberg that, 
in winter, the sun, after one brief 
peep in the early morning, does not 
reach the houses again until mid- 
day. The hill slopes surrounding 
Andermatt are particularly well 
adapted to ski-ing and provide ex- 
cursions of all degrees of difficulty 
suited to the beginner no less than 
the expert. 

However, sport is not the only 
pleasure this beautiful valley affords. 
For those who are interested in 
photography the combination of 
snow and sunshine and magnificent 
mountain peaks offers a diversity of 
fascinating compositions. For those 


who are interested in spectacular ac- 
tion pictures ski-ing, bob-sleighiny, 
skating and ski-jumping give hun- 
dreds of chances to capture thrills 
with the camera’s eye. The pictures 
accompanying this article illustrate 
sufficiently what the photographer 
can do both in action pictures and in 
magnificent landscapes. In the 
camera quest for winter’s glamour I 
can imagine no happier hunting- 
ground than Andermatt and its sur- 
rounding mountains and valleys. 


Sunshine is essential for success- | 


ful snow photography; without it the/ 
snow becomes dull and flat, but sun+ 
shine yives the sparkle and the play 
of decided shadows contrasting with 
the brilliant lighting of the snow 
that is so captivating. The choice of 
the lighting is very important in this 
class of work, It is seldom that a 
“flat lighting” with the sun at the 
photographer’s back will give a good 
effect because much of the beauty of 
a snow picture is dependent upon the 
rendering of the texture and undula- 
tions of the snow surface. This can 
only be secured by choosing a sub- 
ject in which the liphting is from the 
side or even slightly in front. In- 
deed the finest effects are often 
found when the sun is low, and early 
morning or late afternoon frequently 
yields the best pictures. 
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The Mighty Ruins of Ancient Heliopolis 


(Continued from page 12) 


columns, their corinthian capitals, 
bits of carving, and one huge shaft 
of Egyptian rose granite are still to 
be detected. Well-preserved remains 
of the exedrae which flanked both 
sides of the court are still extant. 
There are five of these on each side, 
three of which are square and two 
semi-circular. They are all very 
elaborately decorated, having many 
rich capitaled pilasters in the pre- 
dominating Corinthian style, and 
contain niches intended to hold 
statues, not a single one of which, 
unfortunately, has been left by pil- 
laging barbarians, image-abhorring 
Moslems, or avaricious museum col- 
lectors. Since in certain places it is 
still possible to distinguish fine fray- 
ments of carved ceilings, we assume 
that the exedrae were covered. This 
is more than likely because it is be- 
lieved that their purpose was to 
shield visitors from the elements in 
inclement weather. 

The center of this vast court, 
measuring about one hundred forty- 
seven yards in length, and one hun- 
dred twenty-three yards in width, 
was occupied by a magnificent stone 
sacrificial Altar which the priests 
who were offering the sacrifice at- 
tained by means of a flight of stone 
steps. A portion of both altar and 
steps has been revealed by excava- 
tions. In the time of Theodosius, 
a Christian Basilica was built over 
this Altar, thus destroying much of 
the architecture of the earlier period. 
Remains of this Basilica are still 
visible. 

In the earlier period, on each side 
of the Altar were placed two beau- 
tiful basins for lustration. Archeol- 
ogists believe that over the one on 
the south side a bath was built, 
probably in connection with the 
church of Constantine. Judging by 
the carvings of lions, oxen, heads, 
figures, cherubs, and delicate fes- 
toons which still remain on these 
baths, it is thought that present-day 
methods of hiyh-speed factory pro- 
duction were not entirely unknown 
to the ancients—even in the produc- 
tion of classic art. Anyway, it is 
probable that the workmen were di- 
vided into three classes. The first 
class was composed of artisans who 
crudely gave the general rough out- 
lines to the subject. The second 
shift started the carving and gave 
the design its definite form, leaving 
only the delicate finishing touches 
for the master-artists. At least it 
is possible to detect each degree of 
finish in these basins, a circumstance 
leading to the natural supposition 
that the plans for this great and 
magnificently conceived court were 
never entirely completed. 

With fine expectations we ap- 
proached, for a more minute exam- 
ination, the six great columns which 
are the only standing remains of 
that super-temple, variously called 
the Temple of Baal, the Temple of 
Jupiter, the Great Temple of the 
Sun, and often the Trilithon Temple. 
This latter appellation was doubtless 
derived from the three huye stones, 
previously described as composing its 
substructure, which therefore must 
have been famous even in ancient 
times. The six pillars now remain- 


ing were only a part of the Great 
Temple’s peristyle, there having 
been, in its fully glory, nineteen col- 
umns on each side and ten on each 
end, thus forming a magnificent por- 
tico of fifty-eight columns. Pic- 
tures of an imagined reproduction 
depict it as closely resembling, in 
outward. appearance, our own Lin- 
coln Memorial at Washington. 

While gigantic in proportions, 
these relics of departed grandeur 
never seem grossly massive, and, at 
a distance, they seem entirely frail 
and slender, so perfect are their 
proportions. Viewed close up, one 
finds them to be of a yellowish, 
foreign stone, over sixty feet in 
height, and composed of three por- 
tions held together by iron clamps. 
In places they have been ruthlessly 
hacked in an attempt to remove these 
metal clamps. Outside of the rav- 
ages caused by earthquakes, the 
greatest factor in the destruction of 
this noble edifice has doubtless been 
the greed of the occupying armies 
to extract, for military purposes, 
every bit of metal used to support 
the marble pillars. All about lie 
sections of the columns which bear 
visible testimony of this wanton de- 
struction. 

We had saved the best for the last. 
The Temple of Bacchus comes al- 
most as a too-rich dessert after a full 
meal, so satiating is it to the senses 
after a substantial feast on other 
ruins. This temple has no court but 
was approached from the east by a 
flight of steps built in three sec- 
tions. It had the usual peristyle of 
columns with Corinthian capitals, 
fifteen on the sides and eight on 
each end. The north side of the 
peristyle is the best preserved, and 
here one may behold nine of the 
fifteen columns holding themselves 
upright to a height of fifty-two feet 
and proudly bearing aloft a double 
frieze of handsome carving. This 
part is still covered with a coffered 
ceiling, composed of  hexayons, 
thomboids, and triangles with cen- 
tral ornaments, the intervening 
spaces being filled with busts of 
deities and emperors, intertwined 
with delicate traceries of foliage. 

Many fragments have fallen, af- 
fording the sightseer a more in- 
timate view of this ceiling, but all 
of them have been mutilated by the 
tighteous sword of _ idol-breaking 
Arabs. One especially fine section of 
the ceiliny, 
surrounded by five other busts in 
relief, was discovered, but the fea- 
tures of them all had been com- 
pletely demolished. And everywhere 
are evidences of the demolition of 
columns and other structures to pro- 
cure the iron fixtures. 

A portico with four fluted columns 
on each side formed the vestibule 
to the Temple of Bacchus. The 
main portal of the Temple, which 
faces east, is credited with being the 
most exquisite in detail of anything 
of its kind in existence. It is a gem 
of delicate traceries of vines and 
garlands, interspersed with satyrs 
and bacchantes and other symbols 
of the wine-god, Bacchus. The key- 
stone in the arch is a stone of great 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The Mighty Ruins of Ancient Heliopolis 


(Continued from page 49) 


beauty. An eagle holdiny a staff in 
its claws while from its beak droop 
long garlands of flowers held at the 
end by genii, is carved on its under- 
side. 

The interior of the Temple of 
Bacchus, with its fluted columns and 
niches prepared for statues, is char- 
acteristic of the other architectural 
features of the Acropolis. A stair- 
way occupying the full width of the 
farther end of the room ascends in 
three sections to a landing. A sec- 
ond flight of seven steps leads to 


where the ancient altar used to 
stand. Here was the holy of holies 
which only the priests could enter 
and from which the oracles were 
given forth. 

We came away filled with wonder- 
ment about the endurance of stone 
and the permanency of good work- 
manship. Neither iconoclast nor con- 
queror, neither robber nor collector 
has been able completely to destroy 
the majesty of the temples of an- 
cient Baalbek. 


On Trek in the Black Sudan 


(Continued from page 25) 


the magnificent sum of ten cents 
per day. 

Up to breakfast and off down the 
trail before daybreak, I took the 
lead, immediately followed by my 
guide and gunbearer, while the por- 
ters strung out in the rear. The 
march was always broken in the late 
morning and not resumed until the 
sun—which at noon throws one’s 
shadow directly underfoot—had at- 
tained a more merciful angle in mid- 
afternoon. If lucky enough to 
come upon a fresh stream at the 
end of the day, where we could have 
a cooling dip and good water to 
drink, the evening was spent in 
delicious refreshment and rest in 
preparation for the morrow’s march. 


My gunbearer was inexperienced 
and could not resist the temptation 
to handle and experiment with my 
rifle. Once, while we were paus- 
ing for a brief rest, I] observed the 
inquisitive fellow just bringing it to 
his shoulder and awkwardly sighting 
down the barrel, which, incidentally, 
was pointing in my direction. It 
was time he had a lesson, so I cau- 
tiously drew my automatic pistol 
and fired into the ground behind. 
Terror seized the poor chap and I 
am sure he was as white then as he 
ever will be. First he thought he 
had fired the rifle, then when he 
saw my smoking pistol he thought 
I had shot at him. As the joke 
dawned upon his companions their 
glee was unbounded, but I never 
had any more trouble with that boy. 

All went well until we had cov- 
ered a little over half the distance, 
when the carriers abruptly an- 
nounced that they would yo no fur- 
ther. Whether there was disease or 
an enemy village ahead, or they were 
prevented by regulations, I do not 
know, but they insisted  good- 
naturedly that they simply wanted 
their pay and that no amount of 
money would induce them to go 
further. Although I was_ plainly 
stranded, it did not appear serious, 
for the chief of the village promised 
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faithfully that more carriers would 
be available by the following morn- 


ing. 
Apologies and excuses and prom- 
ises were heaped one upon the 


other for three days and I offered 
what was to them a magnificent re- 
ward, but no carriers appeared. It 
was not desirable to leave all my 
equipment behind, yet my food was 
giving out and I had only two days 
in which to catch the boat. I was 
sixty miles or more from the nearest 
white man, was drinkiny twenty- 
five to thirty drops of iodine per 
day in brackish water, and I] felt 
that every time the mosquitoes and 
flies bit me they were pumping gal- 
lons of malaria and sleeping sick- 
ness into my system. 

At last I roped and secured my 
baggage against theft as best I 
could, buckled on my knife and pis- 
tol, shouldered my rifle, assumed an 
attitude of viciousness and presented 
myself to the chief. My Arabic is 
bad and his was worse, but I finally 
conveyed to him the idea that if he 
did not produce at least two carriers 
within the hour I was going to 
march straight to the nearest British 
caracol (jail), and that he was go- 
ing with me. My bluff worked to 
the extent of his producing two de- 
crepit specimens who enabled me to 
carry on, after haviny discarded all 
the baggage that I could spare. 

Thereafter it was a hectic journey, 
since no carrier, for some mysterious 
reason, would carry past the village 
next to his own. Not only was I 
obliged to recruit new porters at 
every village, but I was faced with 
the problem of paying wages in small 
coins after each relay, they, of 
course, having no money with which 
to make change. 

But all things end. One biscuit 
and a spoonful of jam carried me 
over the last morning’s march, and 
I arrived at Nimule just in time to 
enjoy a huge lunch on bananas be- 
fore the little river steamer picked 
me up for the journey southward. 
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